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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—— 
T looks very much as if the German Emperor’s speech had 
stimulated Socialism. The result of Thursday’s elections 
is not yet known, as there must be an unusual proportion 
of second ballots, in which, when Radical struggles with 
Socialist, the Conservatives vote for the former ; but it is known, 
however, that the Socialist vote has greatly increased, and 
that the Government majority, gained through the alliance of 
groups known collectively as “the Cartel Party,” has disap- 
peared. Berlin, which returns six Members, has sent up two 
Socialists, and will, it is believed, send three more. Hamburg, 
which returns three, has elected only Socialists—an extra- 
ordinary fact—and a Socialist has carried Chemnitz, the 
Saxon Manchester. The Leipzig district sends up a Socialist, 
as do Munich, Magdeburg, Elberfeld, Barmen, and Zwickau, 
while Frankfort, of all places on earth—Frankfort, the capi- 
talists’ strong-room—is believed to have been carried by 
the same party. It is a civil revolt of artisans, and 
though they are hopelessly outnumbered by the peasantry, 
the loss of all the votes for the manufacturing towns 
will greatly affect the Emperor’s policy. It will pro- 
bably convince him that Socialism is too like a religion 
to be soothed by any concessions not involving its central 
dogmas, and make of him a greater Conservative than ever. 
In practice, we suppose, a majority will be formed by some 
new arrangement with the Centre, which is Catholic, probably 
with reference to education, but possibly with reference to 
the Papal guarantees. 


The Prussian Council of State, revivified to attend to labour 
questions, was opened on Friday week by the Emperor in 
person. His Majesty told the members, who are principally 
officials and great employers of labour, that he wanted “ pro- 
tection for the working classes against an arbitrary and 
limitless exploitation of their capacity to work,” consideration 
of the position of women “so important both to morality and 
thrift,” and the formation of representative bodies through 
which workmen shall inform the State and negotiate with their 
employers. Great circumspection would be needed, because 
“if remunerative employment were prejudiced in the world’s 
market,” more harm would be done than good; but he 
trusted in the devotion of the State Council, and thought 
Church and school had also a wide field for fruitful action. 
The speech was moderate and sensible, though a little in the 
style of the Toynbee Hall young man, who has more enthu- 
siasm for improvement than perception how to attain it, 
and it is entirely believed by the respectable classes that the 
Emperor isin earnest. The belief of the lower classes is, how- 
ever, not so certain, those classes being partly inarticulate: 
and the question seems to formulate itself thus. Will the 
suffering section of the artisans regard the Emperor’s effort 
as a substitute for Socialism, or will they be more openly 
Socialist because he has endorsed some of the Socialist ideas ? 





Mr. Parnell’s amendment to the Address was debated for 
three nights,—those of yesterday week, Monday, and Tuesday, 
—with extremely little spirit, and by none with less spirit than 
by the mover of the amendment. Mr. Parnell took very little 
interest in his own amendment. He invited the House to 
affirm that the growth of amicable relations between Great 
Britain and Ireland had been grievously impeded by the “ un- 
just, exasperating, and futile administration ” of the Govern- 
ment, and to declare that, in spite of “the long-continued 
tranquillity of the country,” considerable sections of the Irish 
people are still “ harassed by invasions of their liberties,’”—in 
other words, have been proclaimed under the Crimes Act. 
Oddly enough, Mr. Parnell began by apologising for Lord 
Spencer and Mr. Forster, and implying that if Mr. Forster 
had had Mr. Balfour’s advantages, he would have availed him- 
self of them most generously, and, indeed, Mr. Parnell at- 
tempted to whitewash the Administration which he so fiercely 
attacked in 1882 and the following years, but of course only 
with the intention of blackening Mr. Balfour’s. The speech 
was tedious and petty, and consisted chiefly in a criticism on 
certain Press posecutions which were neither important nor can- 
didly placed before the House by Mr. Parnell. The Attorney- 
General for Ireland answered him in a speech in which he showed 
that Mr. Gladstone’s Bill in 1886, though it was supposed to 
have filled the Irish people with the soothing influence of “ hope 
and expectation,” had been followed by a considerable increase 
in agrarian crime. It was the Crimes Act of 1887 and its 
firm application which had been followed by a rapid improve- 
ment. Probably, indeed, the hope inspired by the Crimes Act 
was sounder and more legitimate than any of the hopes raised 
by Mr. Gladstone’s Bill; and certainly the expectations excited 
by the Crimes Act were much better fulfilled than any of the 
expectations excited by Mr. Gladstone’s rejected proposal. 


After a skirmish between Sir George Trevelyan and Mr. 
Brodrick, in which the latter made some good points, and 
after some desultory discussion, Colonel Saunderson made 
one of his vivid speeches, in which he remarked that these 
annual motions of censure were getting feebler every year, 
while the present one contained a virtual testimonial under 
Mr. Parnell’s own hand to the success of the Government in 
maintaining “long-continued tranquillity” in Ireland. There 
was only one liberty of which the people of Ireland were 
deprived, and that was the liberty of making free with 
the property and lives of other people. Commenting .on 
Mr. Parnell’s aspiration to develope Irish resources and 
industries at Irish expense, Colonel Saunderson said that he 


| never in his life met an Irishman who would do work at his 


own expense, when he could find any one else to take the 
pecuniary burden off his shoulders. It had been a very odd line 
for Mr. Parnell to repudiate help from England on behalf of a 
party which goes round the world, hat in hand, to beg alms 
for Irish agitators. 


On Monday the debate revived a little at the opening, Mr. 
W. O’Brien making one of his furious speeches, declaring 
that Mr. Balfour had “covered his party with the odium of 
perfectly objectless and futile coercion,” and that “instead of 
the right hon. gentleman conquering the ‘Plan of Cam- 
paign,’ it had conquered him.” The Government had in 
Ireland “ the most crimeless country in Europe, and yet were 
not able to govern it, in spite of deeds worthy of Russian des- 
potism, only meaner and scurvier.” Mr. Balfour’s coercion had 


not, in Mr. O’Brien’s belief, impeded but quickened the growth 
of new relations between England and Ireland, and next to Mr. 
Gladstone, Mr. Balfour would one day be regarded as having 
by his follies done more to render English rule intolerable in 
Ireland than any other statesman. Mr. T. W. Russell replied 
to him in a speech equally vigorous, and a great deal calmer, 
| and more crowded with impressive evidence for his view of the 
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Irish controversy, especially with relation to the war between 
the tenants of Mr. Ponsonby and their landlord. Indeed, Mr. 
T. W. Russell, supplemented by Mr. G. Wyndham in an able 
maiden speech, and by Mr. Smith-Barry, put forth a crushing 
reply to Mr. W. O’Brien. Mr.3Stansfeld then described the 
Crimes Act as “in itself almost an illegality,” and boasted 
that he had got a great Irish meeting of ten thousand persons 
to shout an approval of his desire that God would “bless the 
Queen of this united land.” Subsequently Mr. Shaw-Lefevre 
made his boast of having been so carefully “shadowed” by 
the police in Ireland. Finally, a speech from Mr. Smith-Barry, 
which chiefly referred to the circumstances of the fight on the 
Ponsonby estate, and the war in Tipperary directed against 
himself, closed Monday’s debate. 


We have said, perhaps, enough of Tuesday’s debate else- 
where. Mr. Campbell-Bannerman made a great effort to state 
the Parnellite case in a moderate and impressive way; but 
Mr. Balfonr’s answer, much of which we have quoted, com- 
pletely disposes of his contention, which is substantially that 
the Parnellites pacified the disturbed districts, and were 
punished for doing it. Sir H. James made a speech of great 
vigour, the substance of which is that Mr. Parnell himself de- 
clares Ireland to be tranquil; that, consequently, the “game of 
law and order ” is not “up,” as Sir G. Trevelyan once declared it 
was; and that this incalculable improvement is due to the pre- 
sent administration. He made a crushing attack on boycotting, 
and remarked with sardonic humour, of Mr. Parnell’s defence, 
that he sometimes thought the Member for Cork “ did not 
know what was passing in Ireland.” Mr. Morley replied to 
him in a speech which was in essence an allegation of tyranny 
against the Government, in packing juries and dismissing 
Boards, and ina general policy of exasperation. Then the divi- 
sion was taken, and showed 307 Members for the Government, 
and 240 for the Opposition. The total is not unusually large, 
but there were many pairs, and many absent from sickness. 


Interrogated by Mr. Parnell, Mr. W. H. Smith gave notice 
on Monday night that he will at an early date submit to the 
House of Commons the following resolution :—“ That Parlia- 
ment, having constituted a Special Commission to inquire into 
the charges and allegations made against certain Members of 
Parliament and other persons, and the Report of the Com- 
mission having been presented to Parliament, this House 
adopts the Report, and thanks the Commissioners for their 
just and impartial conduct in the matters referred to them, 
and orders that the said Report be entered in the Journals of 
this House.” It is not yet determined, we believe, by the 
Opposition how to deal with this resolution. Their journals 
threaten to make it the occasion of an interminable debate, 
unless some rider pleasing to them be added; but that, of 
course, will not be permitted. It is difficult for them, after 
their triumphant language in greeting the Report, to run it 
down now, and yet it is most unwelcome to them to register 
this grave and deliberate condemnation of all the more influen- 
tial members of Mr. Parnell’s party. They are endeavouring 
to represent the resolution as cowardly, because no order for 
prosecuting the criminal conspirators is given. But after the 
indemnity promised to those who offered candid evidence, any 
prosecution or other political penalty would be an act of bad 
faith. 


Mr. Forwood, M.P., Secretary to the Admiralty, made an 
admirable speech at Liverpool on Wednesday night, on the 
Report of the Commission, in which he brought out clearly 
how much it affirms beyond the dry general conclusions which 
ave almost all that the general public have mastered. It wasa 
very valuable speech, and gives in so succinct a form many of 
the more important judgments of the Commissioners’ Report, 
that it should, we think, be published as a leaflet and dis- 
tributed broadeast to the constituencies of Great Britain. For 
the real value of the Report is the influence which it must exert 
on public opinion, and as you cannot by any means get the 
millions to buy even a sixpenny volume,—a form in which the 
Report is promised,—it would be well to get a trustworthy 
summary of its most weighty features in a leaflet of three or 
four pages, such as would contain Mr. Forwood’s pithy speech. 


On Wednesday, Dr. Clark, Member for Caithness, moved 
an amendment to the Address, declaring it advisable that the 
Imperial Parliament should devolve upon “a Legislature in 





Scotland” the consideration of any domestic affairs in that 
country. The debate was not a good one, the principal eta 
ment for the proposal being a certain delay in passing Scotch 
Bills, which is true also of England; and that Englishmen 
sometimes override the local majority, which happens also 
whenever the Scotch vote gives the English minority a victory 
It was roundly denied, moreover, that Scotland wanted the 
measure, an argument which weighed with Mr. Gladstone, the 
only eminent Liberal who spoke. He evidently thought that 
Scotland had a grievance springing from “the incapacity of 
the House of Commons” to deal with its business—an in- 
capacity, we may remark, arising mainly from the preposterous 
size of the national public mecting—and was inclined to éure 
it by Home-rule ; but the question, “ though ripening, was not 
ripe.” “If Scotland speaks rationally and clearly, England 
will think once, twice, and even thrice, before she puts impedi- 
ments in her way.” We are not so certain of that; but at all 
events the proposal is not to be thrown, as Mr. Gladstone 
says, “into the same cauldron ”—the witches’ cauldron is, of 
course, the idea—into which he himself threw the Irish Ques- 
tion in 1886. That is something to be thankful for, for time 
brings reflection, and helps to kill out manias. 


M. Rouvier has at last arranged, it is stated, for his difficult 
Budget, which is to be presented to the Chamber to-day. He 
has decided on a loan of £28,000,000, and an addition to 
revenue of £4,000,000 a year, to be derived from an in- 
crease of one-third in the tax on spirits, an increase in 
the house-duty of nearly one-fourth, and the abolition 
of the exemption from excise duty hitherto enjoyed by 
certain high-class sugars made in France. As these taxes 
will be exceedingly unpopular, he sweetens the pill, for the 
peasantry only, by reducing the land-tax, now varying from 4. 
per cent. of the net profit up to 73 per cent., toa uniform 3:97 per 
cent. The total result will be, he thinks, to enable the Trea- 
sury to pay its way, and to reduce the Floating Debt to manage. 
able proportions. His loan is too small, for the Floating Debt 
will still amount to €30,000,000, and is always increasing; and 
the peasantry thought they had bargained at the elections 
against any increase of taxation. It would not be surprising 
if the Government fell, upon the new taxes. 


The death of Count Julius Andrassy on Tuesday is an 
immense loss to the Emperor of Austria. The Count, though 
he had quitted office for eleven years, still retained an almost 
dominant influence in Hungary, and always used it to keep 
the Empire together, especially in foreign politics. We have 
said enough of him elsewhere, but may mention here that he 
held a great war between Russia and Austria-Hungary to be 
inevitable, and thought Count Kalnoky wrong in staving it 
off. “Kalnoky,” he was accustomed to say, “is only giving 
Russia time to arm.” The opinion shows that Count Julius 
Andrassy belonged to the older school of politicians who held 
it right to declare war from policy, and without immediate 
provocation ; and the Emperor’s course, besides being more in 
accordance with modern opinion, may prove the wiser of the 
two. We all write of Russia as if her policy were immutable; 
but it may be subjected to great changes, not only through 
deaths, but through internal movements. The unceasing 
rush of her population to the South and East is already 
affecting policy, and nothing would surprise us less than to 
see the march towards Constantinople suspended, and the 
warlike energy of the people concentrated on the conquest of 
Persia. 


One of the most distinguished of our retired Civil Servants, 
the Right Hon. Sir Louis Mallet, died at Bath early on 
Sunday morning of an attack of the prevailing epidemic. 
He entered the public service in the Audit Office, and was 
then transferred to the Board of Trade, whence he was chosen 
by Mr. Cobden, as the man who understood best both the 
French economy and the French Foreign Office, to help him 
in negotiating the Treaty of Commerce with France in 1860, 
and to draw up the tariff. In 1865 he was sent to Vienna, to do 
the same work in relation to the Austrian Commercial Treaty, 
in which he was engaged for two years. In 1874 he became 
Permanent Under-Secretary to the India Office, in succession 
to Herman Merivale, and there he remained till his retirement in 
1883 from ill-health. He was the grandson of the eminent 
French journalist, Mallet du Pan, and combined with a great 
deal of the French lucidity and charm of style, all the coolness 
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ty of the English temperament, and also a keen 
insight into character, and in spite of his deep and even eager 

olitical convictions, a rare enjoyment of the humours of 

olitics. He was a great student of economy and currency, and, 
ain to say, he did not even believe in his own infallibility 
on currency questions. He was an excellent correspondent, 
and the most fascinating of friends, happy in his wife, happy in 
his family, and though saddened by frequent and persistent 
ill-health, one of the most cheerful and benign of the inner 
circle of influential political thinkers who knew personally both 
the Parliamentary and the departmental statesmen. His loss 
will be keenly felt by a very wide circle of friends, to whom he 
was one of the most interesting figures of his time. 


and equanimi 


Mr. Biggar, M.P. for Cavan and Vice-President of the 
Irish National League, died early uu Wednesday morning of 
heart-disease, after telling for Mr. Parnell’s amendment to 
the Address on Tuesday night. Mr. Biggar was a Fenian 
who declared that he had joined that body to wean them from 
the use of physical force. He was one of the most effective 
obstructionists in speaking against time, of the whole Irish 
Parliamentary Party, who say that he is entitled to “the grate- 
ful and affectionate memory of his countrymen.” But Mr. 
Biggar was not one whom even Irishmen can idealise and 
commemorate as a patriot whose form should be immortalised, 
and whose achievements should be recounted by Irishmen to 
their children. Between a William Tell and a Joseph Biggar, 
the gulf is well nigh impassable even to Irish imagination. 


The Mormon organisation has received a severe blow. For 
the first time, the elections have gone against them in Utah,— 
partly, it is said, in consequence of the disfranchisement, 
under a decision of the Supreme Court, of all Mormons who 
have taken certain oaths of obedience to the “ Church;” and 
the “ Gentiles ” therefore control the Territory. They will treat 
polygamy as a crime, and make it impossible for the Mormon 
leaders to intimidate opponents as they have done. Those 
leaders have no further hope of maintaining their domination 
unless they emigrate once more, and it is said they are too 
rich to do this. That is not certain. Some of them believe 
their creed, and all of them love power; and they may see 
their way to transfer their followers to Mexican territory,— 
say, Chihuahua or Lower California. They will have great 
difficulties at first, but once outside the States, the American 
Government will have nothing to do with them, and no 
Spanish Republic is strong enough to put them down by 
force, especially if they keep up their secret alliances with 
the Indians. Emigration by sea, though talked of, is, we 
should say, impossible. It would take too much money and 
too long a time. 


The advocates of the Hight-Hours Bill have not yet 


machinist named Jeffs, employed by the Tilbury and Southend 
Railway Company, was missed on January 31st last from West 
Ham. She was not found till February 14th, when the police, 
who were searching some empty houses in the Portway, found 
her body in a cupboard of one of them on the top floor. The 
poor girl had been outraged and strangled, and the body placed 
in the cupboard. No one has yet been arrested, and there 
is no direct evidence, but it would appear to be certain, from the 
marks in the dust on the floor, that the girl, who wasa good one, 
had entered the house voluntarily, had stood on the floor, pro- 
bably talking, but at all events stood quietly, and had made 
violent resistance to her assailant. ‘The presumption, therefore, 
is very strong that she recognised and trusted the murderer, 
that he knew the empty houses well, and that he must in 
some way have opened the door. The police have, therefore, 
a limit fixed to their inquiries, and people in the neighbour- 
hood are collecting money for a reward of £200 for evidence, 
in addition to £100 offered by the Mayor of West Ham. No 
one is known to have been courting the girl, about whose 
excellent character there is no dispute; and the theory, there- 
fore, is that she was decoyed into the house in the expectation 
of seeing some one. The evidence, in short, points to murder 
by an acquaintance, and rather discredits an idea prevalent in 
the neighbourhood, where disappearances of late years have 
not been infrequent, that some one man is making a practice 
of murder,—a ghastly suggestion, which has created a kind of 
panic, and aroused an interest strongly manifested at the 
unhappy victim’s funeral. 


Mr. Irving, as the President for this year of the Wolver- 
hampton Literary and Scientific Society, delivered on Wednes- 
day an address, in which he insisted that there is not in any 
literature a more moving expression of filial reverence and 
love than that contained in Shakespeare’s Hamlet, especially 
as it comes out in the scene between Ophelia and Hamlet. 
“In this scene, the actor had perhaps the most difficult task 
in the whole range of the drama.” He had “ to present the 
conflict in Hamlet’s soul so clearly that it should connect 
| itself in the minds of the audience with the whole train of 
thought which preceded it, instead of seeming the brutal out- 
break of a mere madman.” We should have said that the 
scene with Ophelia really represents the sudden distrust and 
disgust towards feminine beauty and frailty as resulting from 
his mother’s conduct, much more powerfully than it represents 
Hamlet’s personal love and reverence for his father. The 
commission to avenge his death never really takes full hold of 
Hamlet, nor is he quite able to overcome a certain doubt of the 
ghost’s trustworthiness. That Hamlet loved and reverenced 
his father, is matter of course; but surely his filial love is not 
the main feature of the tragedy, and still less of the scene 
with Ophelia. 





obtained the kind of support which makes them formidable 
in Parliament. They are to have a day’s debate, as is but 
right; but their advance-guard, the miners, do not make 
much by deputations. On Monday they had an audience of 
Mr. Matthews; but the Home Secretary, though he listened 
patiently, told them plainly that he could give them no hope, 
the Government being entirely opposed to such interference 
with the freedom of adult males. On Tuesday, Lord Randolph 
Churchill was more favourable, he evidently thinking that their 
desire to lead “a long life, a healthy life, and a pleasant life” 
was in some way a virtuous rather than an innocent desire ; but 
Mr. Gladstone, whom also they interviewed, was, upon the whole, 
opposed to them. He thought eight hours a day a sufficient 
term of underground labour, but he was afraid of the prece- 
dent in trades in which it might not be a sufficient term. 
Consequences would be deduced from a concession of the 
miners’ demand. Moreover, he evidently disliked the inter- 
ference with human liberty, and doubted whether, even for the 
men themselves, it would not be better to attain their end for 
themselves and by their own exertions. He must therefore leave 
himself free to decide after more consideration. It is to be noted 
that the delegates of the men admitted that they could secure 
their demand for themselves through strikes, but argued that as 
strikes were economic evils, the State should anticipate them 
by its action. That is a very far-reaching plea, and would, for 
example, justify the State in regulating wages whenever it was 
certain a strike was imminent. 





A terrible murder has greatly excited East London. A 


respectable girl, fifteen years old next March, daughter of a | 


One of our readers having misunderstood a paragraph in 
| our last week’s issue, in which we spoke with sympathy of Mr. 
| Bryce’s speech on Portugal, and expressed our belief that his 

constituents would heartily share his view, as if we had in- 
| tended to attribute his manly approval of the course of the 
| Government to the pressure of his constituents, we must dis- 
| claim any such innuendo as wholly inconsistent with our pro- 
| found respect for Mr. Bryce, in whom we have never seen a 
| trace of the disposition to alter his convictions to please his 
| constituents. We have thought him lately much more of a 
partisan than he used to be; but there are few members of 
| the Liberal Party for whose intellect and uprightness we 
entertain a deeper respect. 


We ought to have mentioned last week a movement reported 
from Greece. It is said that the Army, irritated, we believe— 
though this is not in the telegram—by M. Tricoupis’ efforts 
to strengthen the bonds of discipline, has declared that it will 
not endure a civilian Minister of War, and protested angrily 
against the interference of politicians. That is a demand for 
military self-government, and, unless defeated, may produce 
untold misfortunes for Greece. It is probable that the 
mutinous spirit is confined to the higher officers; but true 
friends of Greece will await further details, and especially 
the action of the King, with some anxiety. He had better 
abdicate than submit te terms dictated through a Spanish 
pronunciamiento, 





Bank Rate, 5 per cent. 
New Consols (2?) were on Friday 973 to 973. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


— 
THE POLITICAL UPSHOT OF THE COMMISSION, 


HE Home-rule journalists are repeating in every 
direction and in every tone, sometimes scornful, 
sometimes minatory, sometimes anxious, that the Report 
of the Special Commission must remain without any 
political upshot. We have already said that we believe that 
it will have a very great and important effect, not, of course, 
on the state of parties in the House of Commons, but on 
the sober judgment of the community at large. And we 
must explain more in detail what we believe that that effect 
will be. The Judicial Commissioners have told the country 
in the most reserved, lucid, and exact language that eight 
leading members of the Parnellite Party, including at least 
three who have a great deal more influence in Ireland 
than Mr. Parnell himself,—namely, Mr. Dillon, Mr. 
O’Brien, and Mr. Davitt (who is not in the House of 
Commons, however, though he counts as a follower, and a 
most powerful follower, of Mr. Parnell),—* established and 
joined in the Land League organisation with the intention 
by its means to bring about the absolute independence of 
Ireland.” And, further, they find that no less than forty- 
four members of the same party, including Mr. Parnell him- 
self, entered “ into a criminal conspiracy,” “ by a system of 
coercion and intimidation, to promote an agrarian agitation 
against the payment of agricultural rents, for the purpose of 
impoverishing and expelling from the country the Irish 
landlords, who were styled the English garrison.” And, 
further, the conspiracy in question is stated by the Com- 
missioners to have established an “ elaborate and all-per- 
vading tyranny.”’ These conclusions may be as unimportant 
as any one pleases to suppose in diminishing the political 
influence in Ireland of the individual Parnellites named 
by the Commissioners. They may even, and probably 
will, greatly enhance the popularity in Ireland of the 
individuals condemned, and may even render them not 
the less welcome on Gladstonian platforms in England, 
where there is already observable a certain preference for 
conspicuous offenders against the law. But let this be as 
it may; let Mr. O’Brien become as much the idol of 
Gladstonian meetings as he already is of Nationalist 
meetings ; let Mr. Dillon be as completely canonised by the 
imagination of Gladstonians as he long has been by the 
imagination of Irishmen,—and yet it will be impossible to 
prevent these solemn warnings by three grave Judges who 
have been occupied in the scrutiny of the Irish agitation 
for a year and a half, from sinking into the minds of those 
many quict and hesitating electors who are wavering 
between Mr. Gladstone’s sanguine prescription for the ills 
of Treland, and Mr. Balfour’s less sanguine but much 
more successful prescription for the cure of those ills. Of 
course the Gladstonians do not cease crying out that, so 
soon as Home-rule is gained, the eight Parnellites who 
contemplated securing the absolute independence of Ire- 
land, and the forty-four who conspired to institute in 
Ireland “an elaborate and all-pervading tyranny” which 
led to outrage, will be converted at once, and become on 
the one hand as loyal to England as Englishmen, and on 
the other hand as anxious to protect the liberties of Irish- 
men who dislike Home-rule, as they are to protect their 
own. 


Well, of course that might turn out to be so. It is 
barely possible that the mere possession of Home-rule 
might work a sort of political miracle, turn treason with 
limited liability, into loyalty, and transform “an elaborate 
and all-pervading tyranny,” as the Commissioners call it, 
into an equally elaborate and all-pervading love of free- 
dom. But all this is matter of mere conjecture. These. 
great transmutations are conceivable, but are they 
probable? And is the safety of the United Kingdom, or 
the necessity of launching into civil war in order to secure 
that safety, to be risked on the chance that such a trans- 
formation-scene as this will take place on the morrow of 
the concession to such a group of leaders as these,—accus- 
tomed as they are, and are declared by the Commissioners 
to have been, to lean on the help of still more violent men 
beyond the Atlantic,—of the practical control of Ireland 
at once legislative and administrative? Surely sober- 


minded English electors who have not yet learned to 
regard Mr. Gladstone as an inspired political prophet, 
will think it sheer madness to risk perils so great on a 











contingency so minute. For, remember, it is : 
which can be easily undone: it is not a policy pe ps 
fairly embarked on, can well be undone at all without 
civil war. Here are upwards of forty Irish leaders,—ej ht 
of whom, including the most popular with the people _o 
identified with directly treasonable purposes, and fort ; 
four of them with a determination to defy the law rather 
than let peaceable men prosecute strictly lawful enter. 
prises, enterprises which most of us think not only lawful 
but praiseworthy, at their own discretion,—into whose 
hands, so far as we can judge, we shall, if Mr. Parnell is 
to be successful, deliberately transfer the power to plunge 
the Kingdom into confusion, and to trample the libertine 
of their fellow-citizens under their feet. If Mr. Gladstone 
be a prophet or oracle of divine wisdom, that course may 
be right. If not, it is the rashest and the most wantén 
tempting of fate which was ever yet proposed to a slow 
and sober-minded people, not entirely without flashes of 
a torpid sagacity. 

If we come to consider the matter seriously, there is 
something in the highest degree ludicrous in the states- 
manship which Mr. Gladstone is disposed under present 
circumstances to recommend to the people of Great Britain. 
What he must say is, that Parliament having appointed a 
Judicial Commission of the highest impartiality to in- 
vestigate the dealings of the Parnellites with Irish crime 
and with the American instigators of Irish crime, and 
that Commission having reported that the majority of the 
party have been guilty of a criminal conspiracy to deprive 
a great number of her Majesty’s subjects of their personal 
freedom under the law, and that the most popular of the 
leaders have gone further, and determined to shake off the 
rule of Great Britain altogether, and that, too, under the 
reign of the very statesman who did so much for Ireland 
as to metamorphose the whole spirit of the Legislature 
towards that country, he, the said statesman, now proposes to 
remove absolutely the greater number of the securities which 
still exist against conspiracies of this sort, and to say to the 
conspirators : ‘ Well, as you are so discontented with what 
I have done hitherto for Ireland, I will put it in your own 
power to do just what you please, only conditioning that 
if you do not obey the Parliament at Westminster when 
it passes a law, we shall consider ourselves at liberty to 
use the English Army for the enforcement of that law.” 
Would any body of sober citizens not under the personal 
fascination of a great political magician, even dream of 
such a policy as this? We can only say that it would 
appear to ordinary English electors stark madness, had 
not the drill of party discipline and the marvellous 
attraction exerted by Mr. Gladstone’s genius and dis- 
interestedness for the majority of English Liberals, 
blinded men’s eyes to the true nature of this most 
singular purpose of political suicide. And it is not as 
if the Report of the Judicial Commission were gravely 
traversed even by the Gladstonians. On the contrary,. 
their organs coolly say: ‘Oh yes, of course it is all 
true; we knew all that before; but the Commissioners 
have exonerated Mr. Parnell from all the most serious 
charges brought against him, and some of his colleagues 
from charges equally serious. No doubt they have. 
But those who make light of the charges which are 
declared to be proved, do indeed show what we have 
come to, when only because the Parnellites are exonerated 
from any deliberate intention to cause murders and 
outrages, though they are accused of having caused 
them, and of having deliberately continued to cause 
them even after they saw plainly the actual conse- 
quences of their own acts, a great number of Liberals 
should be disposed to talk of everything short of distinct 
complicity with crime as peccadilloes not in the least un- 
fitting those who commit them for supreme rule in Ireland. 
We are invited to hand over Ireland to a band of con- 
spirators, admitted to be conspirators even by their friends, 
and are told that we can do so safely, only because 
they were accused of being more than conspirators, 
assassins in all but deed, and have been acquitted of that 
more serious depth of crime. What should we say if a 
clerk accused of burglary, but acquitted of that, and 
found guilty of nothing worse than embezzlement, were 
immediately trusted by his master with a quarter of 
his wealth? Yet it would not be a less, but a more 
serious act of folly, to throw Ireland into the hands of 
the conspirators whom the three Judges have characterised 
to the world. 
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THE IDEAS OF THE GERMAN EMPEROR. 

E hesitation and coldness with which the German 
Te Emperor's decrees and speeches about labour have 
d throughout Europe, are noteworthy signs of 
One would have expected beforehand some- 
hing so very different. The whole world is discussing 
pg ll its energies the great problem of labour. The 
bs 1 yolla is agreed that the lower labourers—the men, 
=, who depend mainly on their strength—do not 
that sie to keep them civilised human beings. And 
ne whole world has resolved itself into an informal Com- 

: Ameliorations. At this moment a young 
a ee one of the greatest countries, and holding 
in his own hands =e of the po gely a 

say that he agrees wi e world, that he 

gti the labourers’ cause as the greatest of modern 
causes, and that ameliorations shall be carried out. One 
would have expected a burst of unreasoning exulta- 
tion as at the dawn of a new day, a shout of delight 
such as accompanied the first appearance of the 

French Revolution or the early liberal utterances of 

Pope Pius IX. Instead of ; this, we see everywhere 

a coldly formal approval, criticisms which are not severe 

only because the speaker criticised is a& great King, ques- 
tions whether, after all, he is not thinking more of the 
elections than of any improvement to be effected in the 
condition of the working man. That is a little hard upon 
the German Emperor, who is probably entirely sincere, as 
sincere as — of bet who og wa Sag Hall ; tes 
it is natural, nevertheless. e truth is, the world is 
te because it disagrees with the Emperor’s object, 
but because it agrees with him so completely, that his 
exhortations, being the newest, produce an effect of weari- 
ness. The public does not want to be told once more 
what the need of the world is, but to be shown how 

that need can be practically fulfilled. It desires a 

plan, and is sick of discussion ; and the Emperor, while 
proposing no plan, creates for it one discussion-forum the 
more. That is not nutritive, and it is felt not to be nutri- 
tive — by a who are hungry for the sustenance 
which it seems to promise. 

We are not sure that the sustenance will come. We had 
expected that the Emperor’s first speech to the revived 

Council of State in its new capacity as Privy Council of 

Labour would contain some specific proposal; but it con- 

tains none, unless we bestow that title upon the statements 
that “the limitless exploitation of the workmen’s toil ” 
must be prevented, that care for children is essential 
to their health, and that the position of women is 
important from the point of view of morality as well 
as of thrift. Indeed, the general tone of that speech 
suggests that the Emperor is a little inclined to hark back, 
that he sees the difficulties more clearly than he did, and 
that he expects from the Council of State suggestions 
which he does not find in his own brain. He is in the 

“something must be done ” state of mind, which one rather 
dreads in rulers, and which, except by throwing the field 
open to theorists, some of whom may be able men, usually 
helps a perplexed world so very little. The Emperor may 
wish, no doubt, being an Emperor, to keep back his own 
ideas, lest they should weigh too much upon the independ- 
ence of his Council; but then, these ideas would seem to be 
known, and they do not make thoughtful men very sanguine. 
The Emperor has clearly no idea of the plainest course, 
which is to allow Free-trade in food, thus increasing all 
artisans’ wages in their direct purchasing power. Food in 
Germany is at least a third dearer than it need be, but the 
Emperor says nothing about food, and approves, to all 
appearance, of Protective taxation. He has no plan for a 
Poor-Law, though his schemes, as we shall show, are all 
dependent on the existence of one, and he is not supposed 
to have considered that terrible problem of rent, which in 
German cities is becoming almost as unmanageable as, 
according to a telegram received on Tuesday, it is proving 
to be in Sydney. There are large classes in Berlin who 
in that climate must be housed, however close the packing 
be, and who literally cannot pay rent of any sort and 
retain a sufficient surplus to buy the food necessary to 
their strength. The ideas of the Emperor are said to be 
three, and every one of the three is marked by that 
vagueness which is always in our experience fatal to 
philanthropic projects, whether they be entertained by 
lecturers or by Kings disposing of a million of armed men. 


been receive 
the times. 





(1.) The Emperor, it is said, believes that the principle 
of Insurance could be pushed much further,—could, for 
example, be made to provide against the misery caused by 
temporary suspensions of work. That is perfectly true, so 
true as to be a truism, provided there is the money for it; 
but then, where is the money? If employers are to pay 
it, that is a direct addition to wages, which is, as we show 
below, impossible without a Poor-Law; and the men can- 
not pay it, the very essence of the problem in Germany 
being that they have not in the lower ranks enough for 
their subsistence. To men so situated, a request for even 
ls. a week means a new iucome-tax of at least 2s. in the 
pound, and if it were paid, which it would not be, would 
be merely an aggravation of misery. Insurance can work 
miracles among those who have a surplus over a bare live- 
lihood, however small it may be, but it can do nothing for 
those who have not. Such plans would, or at all events 
might, make two of the four classes of German artisans 
rather happier, but could do nothing for the other and 
poorer two, and it is their lot which makes the strength of 
Socialism, and which concerns the Emperor. 

(2.) The Emperor believes, it is said, that a maximum 
day of work could be fixed by law. Well, we are by no 
means sure, subject to one condition, that it could not. 
There is, to begin with, a point at which in all labour 
dependent on strength, long hours diminish power, and 
consequently production; and if the Emperor can find 
that point, which must vary with every trade, he may 
beneficially make of that the legal day. Many Unions in 
England have done it, and there is no economic reason 
why the State should not do it as well as the Unions. 
There is a different reason, that free men have a right to 
work too hard if they like, and that to deprive them of it 
is to treat them like children; but we are not discussing 
that to-day. We are quite ready to believe that if the 
Emperor and the new Reichstag like next month 
to decree that no workman shall labour more than 
twelve hours in the twenty-four, the aggregate of work 
done in most trades in Germany would not be diminished ; 
but then there is a condition. If the work in any trade, 
such as the seamstress’s, or the match-maker’s, or the rag- 
picker’s, stops in consequence, the State must maintain 
the people so thrown out of employ. It cannot starve 
some of its own subjects to make the remainder comfort- 
able. That means a Poor-Law, which is just what 
Germany has not got, and, as we believe, owing to the 
peasants’ opposition, will not get. If, on the other hand, 
the Emperor goes farther still, and really fulfils Socialist 
aspirations by decreeing a “comfortable day,” say of 
eight or nine hours, he will first of all weight his people 
unendurably in the general competition, and secondly, as 
we pointed out last week, he will give a monopoly to the 
English, whose energy enables them to do work faster, as 
Lord Brassey has just been pointing out, than any other 
people. 

(3.) And, lastly, the Emperor is said to believe that 
Europe could fix a minimum rate of wages, varying only 
with the price of food. Undoubtedly Europe can do that in 
one way, by establishing a general Poor-Law, which is, of 
course, equivalent to a minimum rate of wages; but it can 
do it in no other. The moment its minimum rate stops 
work, the State must maintain the people whom it has 
deprived of their liberty to live on half-rations. Suppose, 
for instance, a match-maker wants ten marks a week to 
purchase sufficient food, and only gets five, that match- 
maker will be half-starved. But if the minimum rate 
fixed by the State is ten marks, and the match trade 
can only afford six, that match-maker will be wholly 
starved, and the State must either support him or let 
him die. There is no third alternative, and the Emperor’s 
whole plan is therefore built on air. It will be said that, 
if the whole world unites, the matches could be made 
dearer, and wages therefore higher, without a Poor-Law; 
but that is pure illusion. The whole world can, if it likes, 
double match-makers’ wages and the price of matches 
together, but it cannot make consumers waste dear 
matches as they now waste matches that are cheap. The 
consumption would fall to one-third, and the total result 
would be that one-third of all match-makers would be 
very comfortable indeed, and two-thirds would have no 
work at all,—that is, would either die of hunger or 
be maintained by the State. This is true of every 
trade, though, of course, the truth would be instantly 
patent only in those trades in which cheapness rather 
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than necessity for the article produces a large propor- 
tion of the demand. The State can, if it likes, tax con- 
sumers for the benefit of workers, which is substantially 
the Emperor’s alleged proposition; but if it does, the 
State must submit to a Poor-Law, or be guilty of a cruelty 
which would be very short, for it would be terminated in 
a few days either by the death of those thrown out of 
work, or by a furious insurrection. 

But Europe could, we shall be told, support a Poor-Law 
as well as England. That is possible, though we do not 
believe that the peasants, who under universal suffrage rule 
the Continent, will consent to do it; but that is not the 
datum of any proposals now before the world. When it 
is, argument can begin again; but until it is, itis sufficient 
to prove that any attempt to regulate wages, or to reduce 
hours of labour to a less productive point, must fail without 
a law as yet neither in existence nor proposed. And, as we 
contend, the certainty of this failure is a mere proposition 
in arithmetic, as unanswerable by argument as the rule of 
three. 





MR. BALFOUR AND HIS OPPONENTS. 

\ 7 E wish the Secretary for Ireland were a little less of 

' a philosopher, and a little more of a vain man. It 
is an odd wish to express perhaps, but it is one we sin- 
cerely entertain, for if it were gratified, Mr. Balfour would 
become aware of his one intellectual fault. He would 
recognise the extraordinary literary merit of his own 
speeches, and would be aware that they do not need that 
flavour of scorn with which he apparently cannot help 
giving them an additional relish. Macaulay used to do 
just the same thing in his essays. Though personally one 
of the kindest of men, he never could quite content himself 
with pulverising an opponent, but must put in a sentence 
or two indicating that he thought him, on the whole, 
almost too feeble or too foolish to be worth pulverising. 
That did not signify in an essayist, except that he need- 
lessly increased the number of his personal enemies; but 
it does signify in a statesman who has risen so near the 
top that a sneer from him has, entirely without his 
own intention, some of the effect of mocking. A King’s 
rebuke should crush, not scarify, and so should that of a 
statesman, especially in England, where average electors do 
not understand persiflage, and always exaggerate a jeer into 
a sort of insult. This defect, upon which we have remarked 
before, came out again for a moment in the speech of 
Tuesday night. It is hardly possible to exaggerate what 
we may call the literary merit of parts of that speech. 
Mr. Balfour had sat through three nights of debate, in 
which he had listened to every variety of charge, had been 
pelted with almost every variety of small story, and had 
been assailed with arguments so diverse in kind and so 
different in value, that it seemed as if a reply would occupy 
a Blue-Book. Mr. Balfour answered them all in an hour, 
in a speech so full of condensed point that merely to read 
it is, to men who appreciate that kind of oratory,—now 
almost the rarest of all, and next to that eloquence 
which brings an audience to its feet, perhaps the most 
valuable of all,—an intellectual delight. Mr. O’Brien 
had accused the Secretary for Ireland of unfairness in 
“hanging back” in the debate,—that is, of delaying his 
speech in order to have the last word. The accusation 
caught the ear of the House, always desirous that the 
creat guns would fire soon, and so relieve the intolerable 
tedium, and Mr. Balfour therefore answered it. ‘ Hon. 
Members will perhaps recollect that this is a vote of censure 
upon her Majesty’s Government, that the member of the 
Government chiefly incriminated is myself, and that the 
least you can do for an incriminated person is to allow him 
to hear the accusation against him before you make him 
liable. In obedience to that elementary principle of justice, 
I have waited through Friday’s debate, through Monday’s, 
and through the speech of the right hon. gentleman who 
has just sat down, in order that I might hear what was 
the justification for this vote of censure, and I am obliged 
to confess that I still wait.” Only a few gentle words, 
and there is an end of that charge. Mr. Shaw-Lefevre had 
accused the Secretary of unfairness in not arresting hin, 
though he had travelled in Ireland and had made speeches 
there, implying that his exemption was due to the fact that 
he was an English Member. Mr. Balfour, after telling him 
that his principal speech had “damped” instead of firing 
the people, said:-—The substance of the right hon. 
veutleman’s complaint was this,—that I had not meted 





out to him the same measure that h; n 
others. That is what it comes to. Denn 
most sensible remark that fell from the hon M 
the City of Cork in the course of his speech. He said 
that ‘you have not merely to consider the piling 
the act, but the condition of the district in which se vn 
is done.’ And the right hon. gentleman has bee elie 
and rightly careful never to deliver any specch ie 
place where it was calculated to do the lightest + saa 
to the cause of law and order.” That is a sual wy 
rejoinder, in the Parliamentary sense; but it is "a 
a solid argument, and a valuable account, few pB 
words are, of the policy which guides the Trish Prin 
ment in the most difficult and delicate of their fume 
the selection of speeches as subjects for — 


ted out to 
in mind a 
ember for 


orosecuti 
Mr. Parnell had spoken of the landlords’ comeatare e 
in Tipperary as if of itself it justified the combination 


called the “Plan of Campaign,” and even 
against the Member for South Hunts as usine 
of the tenants of Tipperary to oppress the tenants of 
Mr. Ponsonby. ‘“ Was there ever anything,” said M: 
Balfour, “ more Irish than such astatement ? The ‘ies 
which my hon. friend gets from his Tipperary Preven 
is not their money, but his money.” Was ever : 
whole essay on the difference between the just view 
of rent and the Parnellite view of rent boiled down 
? Mr. Parnell had repeated the old 


inveighed 
the mone 


into a line before ? 
defence of boycotting, that it was only avoidance, and there. 
fore no crime,—a statement quite contrary to the fact, but 
always effective in England, where it is a habit to punish 
social offences by a social avoidance, for which society has 
invented the rather absurd word “ cutting ;” and this is the 
Secretary’s reply :—* The essence of boycotting is intimi. 
dation. The reason why it was employed by the hon 
Member for Cork and his friends was that it might intimi- 
date. That was the reason why they concentrated upon 
one unfortunate man all the power of the locality to injure 
him, refusing him the necessaries of life, refusing him what 
was necessary to maintain his business, making life in. 
tolerable, poverty inevitable, and death possible. That 
was boycotting. ‘ Exclusive dealing,’ I hear the right hon. 
gentleman say. What is the difference between exclusive 
dealing and the boycotting which I have described and 
which he has described? Of course I admit that where 
the law is vigilantly administered the crime which accom. 
panies boycotting may be kept in check, and is largely kept 
in check. But the suffering which boycotting inflicts is 
inherent in the very system of boycotting, and that is not 
inconsistent with the fact that boycotting in too many cases 
is accompanied by other forms of crime. I say that every- 
thing which makes life intolerable is itself a form of crime 
of the deepest and gravest character, and if it be allowed 
to prevail in any society, that society cannot long stand.” 

The speech positively bristles with such passages, so full 
of flavour and “ bite,” as well as powerful argument, that 
hearer or reader alike feels only regret when the speaker 
condescends to a scorn which, however allowable in 
the orator, is, we are convinced, in the statesman who 
governs, a mistake. Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, no doubt, pro- 
voked attack ; but he could have been disposed of, and was 
disposed of, without calling him or Mr. Stansfeld—the 
latter a perfectly consistent man about Ireland—“ the rival 
managers of two strolling companies,” or saying of the 
former: “The right hon. gentleman is at liberty to use 
what epithets he likes towards my rule and my government 
of Ireland, but I would not willingly give him the chance 
of saying that the administration of the Crimes Act has 
been rendered ridiculous by arresting him.” To call those 
words, as the Daily News does, insults, beyond the rules of 
society or Parliament, is nonsense. Nobody would have 
noticed them in an inferior speaker or in a Quarterly 
Reviewer ; but uttered by the representative of a Govern- 
ment, in criticism on an opponent of that Government, 
they involve, we are convinced, an error of judgment all 
the more patent because Mr. Balfour, when speaking of 
his Irish calumniators, has repeatedly proved himself not 
only judicial, but, especially in one striking defence of 
himself, even kindly. They are mistakes because they 
suggest the utterly false idea that the momentum which 
gives Mr. Balfour his force is scorn, and create that 
English prejudice against what some of our peasantry call 
“fleering,” of which Lord Beaconsfield took advantage 
when he uttered his celebrated description of Lord 
Salisbury as “a master of flouts and jeers.” 
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We give prominence to Mr. Balfour’s personality in the 
eg 
debate tv) 


an attack on him individually, and for the rest have 
was an atu 


ly one question to ask. What do the Gladstonians 
on) hink that, till they themselves come into power, 
realy ie is interregnum ‘as they regard it, the Govern- 
ing ald do? We do not want the Parnellite answer, 
enor ei simply ‘Let us do as we like, and do you 
er oul Saunderson down,’ but the Gladstonian. 


n Mr. Parnell’s amendment because its essence | 





Well. Letus question Mr. Campbell-Bannerman, certain! y 

fair a representative as could be found of Gladstonian 
4 aca man, in his rather heavy way, anxious to be 
“1 and marked for his practicality—and what do we 
find? So far as we can see, for one thing a request that the | 
« Plan of Campaign” should be tolerated asa possibly im- | 
moral but at all events most effective plan for the pacification 
of Ireland. Here are his words, as reported in the Times :— 
«There were districts where the people were contented and 
satisfied, in which this state of things had been produced 
py the combination of the tenants, because by the ‘ Plan of 
Campaign’ or by, showing their power they had secured a 
settlement of their claims from the landlord. Why in the 
smaller part of the country had there been war and strife ? 
Tt was not on account of the ‘ Plan of Campaign.’ Where 
the ‘ Plan’ had been successful two things could be seen. In 
all cases where a settlement had been come to, the tenants 
had been from the first willing to submit their claims to 
arbitration, and, secondly, the settlement which they had 
achieved was quite as favourable to them, if not more so 
than that which they had offered to the landlord. Why 
was it that this war was maintained on estates like the 
Ponsonby and Olphert estates ? It was on account of the 
spirit in which certain landlords viewed the ‘ Plan of Cam- 
paign.’” Do the Gladstonians accept that ¥ In other words, 
do they really mean that debtors are to take the money ready 
for their creditors, and admittedly owing to their creditors, 
in order to resist the creditors’ just claim, and that the 
State is to give no redress? Mr. Campbell-Bannerman 
says the landlord is not an ordinary creditor, and that is 
absolutely true, he having under recent legislation become 
a partner with the tenant in ownership of the estate. But 
how does that alter the facts? Mr. Campbell-Bannerman 
and Mr. Parnell might be partners in a stone-quarry, and 
yet if Mr. Campbell-Bannerman seized Mr. Parnell’s 
share, and held it to pay for legal proceedings to deprive 
Mr. Parnell of that share, he would by any law in the 
world be a punishable man. What is there in Ireland, in 
its virtues, or its failings, or its circumstances, to make 
the toleration of such an act, admitted to be “immoral,” 
expedient for the State? We suppose the answer 
will be—at least it is the answer given through- 
out this debate—that to punish it causes irritation, 
whereas to condone it might create “love; but what 
sort of an answer is that when the very party making 
st declares that the business of the State is not to create 
either animosity or affection, but to do indifferent justice ? 
Of all suits on behalf of the State, prosecutions under the 
Education Act probably cause the most irritation and the 
least love; but we suppose the Gladstonians would act 
under that statute just as Conservatives do. If not, 
their prinaiple would speedily abolish law altogether, 
an object of which we entirely acquit them even in 
regard to the hated commodity called “ land.” Then, 
says Mr. Campbell-Bannerman, amidst cheers, you are 





preventing tenants from combining to better their 
condition, and you ought not to do it. Why not? Be- 
cause you allow Trade-Union combinations. Certainly 


we do, very properly ; but then, where is the analogy, except 
in the word “ combination ?” Do the Gladstonians hold 
all combinations sacred,—a combination of taxpayers, 
for example, to keep back customs duties in order to 
defend any smuggler who may chance to think that but 
for the duties he would be a comfortable man ? They 
would repudiate the suggestion with anger, and yet of all 
offences in this world, smuggling is the one most entirely 
due to the law. And, finally, what do they really 
want about the Resident Magistrates ? They are always 
abusing those gentlemen, who, we dare say, make mistakes 
occasionally ; but what do they want done with them ? 
That they should be made independent? They are as inde- 
pendent as London Stipendiaries, who are the best magis- 
trates of summary jurisdiction in the world. That they | 
should be elective ? The Gladstonians would, we think, 

recoil from that proposal, but if they do not, why do they 








"not embody it in a Bill? There is but one third thing that 
they can wish, and that is that every Resident Magistrate 
should be told always to acquit, and we do not think they 
will approve, much less formulate, that proposition. < No, 
no,’ they will say; ‘we only want Resident Magistrates to 
be appointed without any party bias.’ So do we, most 
heartily; but then, we cannot forget, as they do, that two- 
thirds of the Resident Magistrates were appointed by the 
party which—unjustly, as far as the evidence goes—com- 
plains of their party bias. 





COUNT JULIUS ANDRASSY. 
" Bape JULIUS ANDRASSY, dead this week, was a 
man who ought to have had a special interest for 


Englishmen. He belonged to a type of politician which 


| we fear has not been developed in this country, the deter- 


mined and faithful Home-ruler who nevertheless can rise 

above localism, and when called on, prefer the interest of 

his Empire to that of his particular State. A more deter- 

mined friend to the autonomy of Hungary never lived. 

He detested the fusion which up to 1866 was the idea of 

the Hapsburg dynasty, and he expressed his detestation 

in the only honourable way. He joined no secret society, 

waged no war of calumny, and would no more have 

entered an Austrian Parliament in order to overthrow 

Austria, than he would have entered a club in order to 

burn it down. Though the Magyars numbered only five 

and a quarter millions, barely the population of Ireland 

in 1881, he advocated and prepared for rebellion in the 

field, fought with desperation in half-a-dozen battles, and 

when the Russian intervention and Gorgei’s moral despair 

or treason destroyed the last hope of his nation for the 
time, he exiled himself, and returning in 1855 under the 

general amnesty, retained and expressed all his opinions 
unchanged. His hopes for Hungary were realised in 1866 
by the result of Sadowa, and the Emperor, who hates no 

one, though from supreme inner pride rather than from 
forgiveness, having made him Premier, he might have made 
of Hungary an absolutely separate State. He did gradually 

secure for her every right he thought worth having, including 
the revival of her separate Militia—a measure considered 
fearfully dangerous—but he was no local agitator, unable 
to recognise any object which was not purely pro- 
vincial. He was a great aristocrat, who had studied 
much, and knew intimately many more countries than 
his own; he understood what a people can and cannot 

do; and, like Deak, seeing clearly that the Magyar nation, 
if left alone, must sink in the Slav morass, he accepted 
the Empire with his whole heart, and contended for its 
greatness as eagerly as for that of Hungary. To the end 
of his life, he resisted the mad project of the Hungarian 
extremists for dividing the Imperial Army; he refused to 
help France against Germany, though the Hungarians 
wished it, on the distinct ground that the Germans of the 
Dual Empire would never forgive the defeat of their race 
by Frenchmen; and earnestly pressed on the alliance with 
the Hohenzollerns which has been, and will be, the salva- 
tion of the composite Imperial State. He maintained this 
alliance even when Bismarck’s swerve towards Russia made 
it most galling to him, and in the Congress of Berlia, 
where he represented his Emperor as Chancellor, he gaye 1 

startling proof of his loyalty not only to the Empire, ! 

to its ruling House. The Hungarians hated the notion oi 
annexing Bosnia and the Herzegovina, first because of their 
sympathy with the Ottomans, who are, like themselves, 

ruling caste ; and secondly, because they dread any increas: 

to the number of Slavs within the Empire. Count Andrassy 
rose, however, above all that. He knew perfectly well that 
the Magyars, to rule, must have the support of their 
Emperor, whose passion it is to leave his dominion 
as extensive as he found it; that the best way to 
resist Russia was to protect the Southern Slavs; and 
that Hungary, as part-protectress of a federated or 
subordinate Balkan Peninsula, would be best defgnded 
against that absorption into a Pan-Slav Empire which, 
and not anything the Hapsburgs can do, is the danger that 
threatens her life, He knew he should not be forgiven’ 
by his countrymen, but he resolved to act on his own: 
opinion, and, mainly owing to his influence with Prince 
Bismarck, he came back from the Congress bearing in his 
hand a European ratification of the secret agreement 
between his Sovereign and Alexander II., an agreement, we 
may remark, which, instead of diminishing, has increased 
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the Magyar ascendency in the counsels of the Empire, 
which, in fact, without Magyar support could not hold its 
Balkan provinces for a week. That his policy was not 
due either to subservience towards the Court, or to any 
contempt for Hungarian feeling, was soon manifest, for he 
offended his master by pressing the Sultan’s right to keep 
his name prominent in some Bosnian transactions, and his 
sense of Hungarian feeling helped to induce him in 1879 
to resign his power. His countrymen, their irrita- 
tion once over, would have compelled the Emperor to 
recall him; but the Count, though an ambitious man, 
who loved to be in the centre of things, adhered to his 
Imperial policy, and refused to allow Hungary to place 
any pressure upon the general Referee. He would not 
even exert himself to force on a war with Russia, though, 
with most Hungarians, he held it bad policy to wait till 
Russia was completely ready, and obeyed in calmness the 
decision of the whole Empire, which was to keep step with 
Germany, till early in this year he was overtaken by a 
mortal disease. He died on Tuesday, sixty-seven years old, 
having in the course of his life done more for Hungary and 
the Empire together than any living man, not excepting 
the Emperor himself, who is as Imperial as his servant, but 
always Hapsburg,—that is, neither German nor Magyar 
nor Slav, except so far as his dynastic interest coincides 
with any national proclivity. 

We have no wish to be understood as admiring all 
Count Andrassy’s proceedings, or the whole of his 
character. We are by no means sure, for example, that 
he was not Magyar rather than Hungarian, and that 
much of his policy was not dictated by the conviction, 
quite accurate in itself, that the alliance with Germany was 
a protection as much to the dominant race of Hungary as 
to the Kingdom as a whole. But there was something 
large about the mind of the man who, approving “ par- 
ticularismus” so intensely, and sympathising so deeply 
with his clan, could rise so entirely out of both pre- 
judices into a wider region of thought, could see the 
necessity of “ Austria” to Hungary, could get rid at 
a stroke of even justifiable rancours and stand forward 
—he, the dispossessed noble condemned to death per 
contumaciam—to protect alike the Empire which had 
thrown him out, the Army which had court-martialed 
him, and the dynasty which had so persecuted his race, 
his family, and himself. Something of this largeness he 
owed, perhaps, as Cavour did, to his birth, which made 
him one of the cosmopolitan caste of Europe, and some- 
thing to a trace of recklessness in his disposition, which dis- 
played itself, as it did also in Cavour, in his pecuniary affairs ; 
but its chief origin must have been a certain greatness of 
mind and heart personal to the man himself. He could 
see, what no Irish Home-ruler as yet has ever seen, that 
it was possible to be devoted to a State, yet devoted to the 
Empire of which the State forms part; that, in fact, one 
can love one’s household without ceasing to be a faithful 
member of a larger organisation. And he could also see, 
what we fear no Irish Home-ruler yet sees, that hatred 
can never be a foundation for a great policy; that if any 
country is to have a great future, its rancours must be 
buried by its own citizens, and that amnesties are some- 
times demanded of a people for the reasons which make 
them so frequently the wisdom of Kings. If Mr. Parnell 
could rise to the level of Count Julius Andrassy, we should 
continue to differ from his policy as much as ever, for 
Ireland is not Hungary, either in position or in nature; 
but we should think very differently of the result of 
surrendering the island and its people into his control. 





THE AUSTRALIAN CONVENTION. 


. CE the summoning in 1787 of a Convention to devise 

a “ Federal Constitution adequate to the exigencies 
of government and the preservation of the Union” of the 
States of America, no more important event has taken 
place jp the history of the English race than the decision in 
favour of Sir Henry Parkes’s resolution declaring that “ the 
time has come for uniting the Australian Colonies under 
one Government.” And when we say this, we are not 


forgetting the federation of the provinces of British North 
America, or failing to appreciate the splendid future that 
lies before the Dominion. Though it was of great moment 
that Canada should be united under one executive Govern- 
ment, it is still more essential that Australia should be 
preserved from the danger of containing at some future 





time a collection of possibly hostile States. N 

has ever enjoyed such initial advantages an the Ee 
continent. While Canada has a rigorous climate wae 
only to a limited number of crops, the greater . 
of Australia possesses all the advantages of ni. “ 
without the drawbacks that usually accompan — 
tropical heat. Again, while in Canada only Plt th, 
population is English, the rest being composed of pers : 
of French blood, Indians, and half-breeds, Australia h - 
practically speaking, a perfectly homogeneous Ep lish 
population. When Canada has sixty millions of . " 
thirty millions at least will be French-speaking, Ross * 
Catholics. Australia, when she has rexched the Poets 
point in population, will show a large majority of Pro. 
testant Englishmen, most of whom will be two genera. 
tions removed from any ancestor who knew what it 
was to be in want of good food and clothing. Byen 
more than the United States is Australia destined to 
be the vantage-ground of the English race. The great 
Republic, no doubt, will some day have a hundred and 
fifty million citizens; but by that time a third are not un. 
likely to be negroes or mulattos. Every sign, then, points 
to the fact that Australia is fated in the future to take the 
lead among the lands peopled by the Anglo-Saxons. She 
will beat the Mother-country, because she is capable of 
holding twenty times as great a population; and the 
United States, Canada, and South Africa, because she 
contains a race undiluted by foreign intermixture, and 
occupies a continent of which not a hand’s-breadth is held 
by any foreign power. But to be worthy of their high fate 
the Australians must be a united people, not a mere 
graphical expression. Hence the adoption by the Pacific 
Colonies of the Federal principle, and the summoning 
of a Convention, to meet early next year, to draft a Con. 
stitution, is an occurrence which, without exaggeration, 
may be described as of world-wide import. 

When the Convention meets next January at Melbourne, 
we trust that the first resolution passed will be the same 
as that adopted by the body which one hundred and four 
years before entered upon its sittings in the State House 
of Philadelphia. In obedience to a happy inspiration, that 
famous assembly decided from the beginning that they 
would sit with closed doors, and that not even a transcript 
of their minutes should be made public, and this decision 
in favour of secrecy was rigidly and faithfully maintained. 
It may at first sight seem as if the free air of public 
criticism would be as beneficial to a Constituent Convention 
as to an ordinary deliberative assembly. As a matter of 
fact, any such notion is a fallacy. Just as a Cabinet 
could not last a week if the words used and the policies 
favoured by its individual members were published to the 
world, so any body of men engaged in drafting a Constitu- 
tion must maintain complete secrecy. The reason is this. 
A Parliament acts by and through a majority, and this 
fact is universally recognised. A Convention such as that 
which is to meet at Melbourne, like a Cabinet, acts, on the 
other hand, in a corporate capacity and as one man. It 
must act unanimously, or its decisions carry no weight. 
If the people of the various States of America had known 
the clauses over which their own special representatives 
had been beaten, and the exact manner in which the various 
compromises effected had been arrived at, they could never 
have been brought to accept the Constitution as a whole. 
And apart from this, secrecy is essential if a constituent body 
is to do its work well. In such an undertaking as Constitu- 
tion-making, men learn as they go, and do not fully realise 
the advantages or disadvantages of a proposal at first sight. 
Hence, without any inconsistency, or lack of prudence and 
stability, a delegate may often find himself constrained 
to argue against a proposition which the day before he 
firmly supported, or constrained to advocate a compromise 
previously declared by him to be utterly impracticable. 
But to act thus would be utterly impossible if every time a 
man saw that his original views were wrong or were hope- 
lessly unacceptable to his colleagues, and decided to change 
them, he were liable to be greeted with shouts of “ turn- 
coat” and “ traitor” from the outside public. Public debate 
is perfectly right in the case of ordinary legislatures, where 
two opposing parties are drawn up in battle array, and 
harangues are made, not to convert the enemy, but to 
damage them with the electors, or as mere rhetorical pre- 
liminaries to the vote. No Constitution, however, could, we 
feel convinced, be founded on set speeches addressed to the 
reporters, nor the nice discrimination required for constitu- 
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tional legislation be fostered by smart partisan articles in the 
daily Press. The Australians have always shown a strong 
political instinct, and it will not, we are sure, desert them 
here. They will so order it, we expect, that the delegates 
at the Convention shall not take the public into their 
confidence till their scheme is. drawn up and ready for 
acceptance or refusal; nor will they permit the web 
woven each day with care and anxious forethought, 
to be torn to pieces next morning by the dire ingenuity 
of a hundred active newspapers in every quarter of 
the Australian Continent. The leading journals of the 
English communities of the Pacifie deservedly enjoy a 
high reputation, and may compare with any newspapers 
in our language. Still, they must obey the law of their 
being, and if the doors of the Convention are open, they 
will be obliged every morning to provide their readers with 
reports of and comments upon each day’s proceedings, 
which are certain to be mischievous rather than helpful. 

Though we have no space to discuss here in detail the 
various constitutional problems which will be encountered by 
the Convention, we must express the hope that its members 
will favour the Constitution of Canada rather than that 
of the United States of America. In several very 
important points the former Constitution is the superior. 
In the first place, the provinces of the Dominion have 
no power over any military force, the control of the 
militia resting solely with the central Executive, whereas 
in the Republic each State has its own militia. Still 
more important is the fact that the Dominion Govern- 
ment has the sole power of legislation in regard to the 
criminal law and the procedure of the Criminal Courts, and 
as to all questions of marriage and divorce. The fact that 
aman may be guilty of a criminal offence in one State of 
the Union and be an innocent man in another, and that a 
marriage may be valid in one State and invalid over the 
border, is a grave source of difficulty, and prevents that 
national homogeneity which it should be the chief aim of 
legislation to secure. Again, the Dominion Government 
appoints and pays the Judges of the Superior, District, 
and County Courts. Lastly, the central Government has 
the power of vetoing provincial laws hostile to the 
interests of the whole community, a far more effective 
arrangement than that under which the Supreme Court 
of the United States, when put in motion by a private 
suitor, declares certain State laws unconstitutional. In one 
point, however, the United States Constitution is better 
than that of the Dominion. The Canadian Senate is a mere 
nominated body, and therefore has no vitality, while that 
of the great Republic, owing to the fact that it represents 
the States in their corporate capacity, is one of the most 
flourishing and respected institutions of the Union. 
Possibly, however, the Australians may prefer a single 
Chamber, though this does not seem likely, to judge from 
the fact that almost all the present Colonies have two 
Houses. If, then, they decide on an Upper House, we 
trust that they will give it a firm and democratic basis,— 
that is the real thing that matters. 





SIR LOUIS MALLET. 


Y the death of Sir Louis Mallet, England has lost 
one of the best of that reserve of almost the 

only aristocracy which is still effective in England, that 
aristocracy of knowledge, culture, and industry which 
stands behind the politicians, renders them ‘sensible 
what cannot be done even to please a democracy without 
ultimately ruining it, and by the check which it keeps 
on Parliamentary wilfulness, and the service which it 
renders to Parliamentary strategy, minimises all the evils 
and brings out all the latent force of popular institu- 
sone. Even amongst this distinguished class of permanent 
Civil Servants, men like the late Sir James Stephen, the 
late Herman Merivale, the late Sir Henry Maine, or the 
present Lord Thring, Sir Thomas Farrer, and Mr. Godley, 
Sir Louis Mallet was distinguished for a graciousness and 


refinement of manner which made him speak as one having | 


authority and yet with all the ease and charm that 
render authority fascinating instead of fretting to those 
who recognise it. Even in England, bureaucrats seldom 
have the ease and polish of Sir Louis Mallet; and surely 





| 
| 


there is no bureaucracy in Europe so pleasant and free | 


oO the domineering manner as the English. Whether 
it be due to the necessity of subordinating their official 


doctrines to the exigencies of Parliamentary chiefs, or to | 


something in the atmosphere of English life that dis- 
courages martinetism, there is certainly no class of 
departmental chiefs in Europe so little tinged with the 
repulsiveness of strait-laced officialism as the English. 
And even amongst English departmental chiefs, Sir Louis 
Mallet was remarkable for the courtesy without blandness, 
the confidence without presumption, the knowledge of the 
world without worldliness, and the ease without easiness, 
which made all intercourse with him a pleasure and a 
refreshment. He gained some of this manner, no 
doubt, from his French descent, and more still from 
the profound kindliness and geniality of his own indi- 
vidual nature. But there was a mixture of gentle 
dignity, not to say even stateliness, with his ease, that 
greatly enhanced its charm, and made every one feel that 
there was nothing bourgeois about him, that it was not 
official life which gave him his air of frank authority, but 
his air of frank authority which had specially fitted him 
for official life. And yet he combined with this air of 
pleasant authority a simplicity and humility that added 
tenfold to his influence. 

Sir Louis Mallet’s chief study was political economy, for 
his work in negotiating under Cobden the Commercial 
Treaty with France in 1860, and in negotiating a few years 
later the Commercial Treaty with Austria, had deeply 
interested him in economical studies; nor did his subsequent 
experience at the India Office at all tend to divert his mind 
from these difficult subjects. He always leaned to the French 
school of Bastiat rather than to the English school of Mill, 
and expressed, indeed, a very deep distrust of the general 
conclusions of John Stuart Mill on all economical subjects, 
except, of course, the fundamental doctrines of Free-trade. 
There was no heartier or more deeply convinced Free- 
trader than Sir Louis Mallet, and, like most of the Free- 
traders, he had a strong preference for peaceful policy, and 
a deep distrust of the aggressive, or apparently aggressive, 
nationalism which was the distinctive mark of Prince 
Bismarck’s policy, and of the policy of such statesmen as 
Lord Palmerston and Lord Beaconsfield. He dreaded the 
extension of our responsibilities in Egypt, and the swagger 
which seemed to beset those who desire to make Imperial 
Federation the key of a new departure in British foreign 
policy ; for he foresaw the impossibility of uniting terri- 
tories so vast and so distant within any bond that could 
for a moment compare with the bonds that unite a single 
Kingdom like that of Great Britain and Ireland. But though 
he was one of the most strenuous advocates of a pacific and 
moderate policy for the United Kingdom, he had nota shred 
of sympathy with the partisans of the new Particularism 
who desire to see the United Kingdom dissected into 
a series of political partitions slenderly strung together on 
some quasi-federal thread. No more deeply convinced 
Liberal Unionist than Sir Louis Mallet ever counselled 
the leaders of the Liberal Party. And some part of his 
horror of Home-rule was, indeed, probably due to his convic- 
tion that it would lead not only to weakness and discord at 
home, but to a bumptious and aggressive policy abroad, 
by way of withdrawing attention from the discords 
between the different sections of the parcelled-out King- 
dom. But even his horror of sensationalism in policy was 
not equal to his horror of feeble and slip-slop government, 
—the government which comes of the wish to gratify an 
ignorant and superficial outburst of popular sentiment. Sir 
Louis Mallet was no light weight in the scale of what may 
be properly termed the Whig Liberalism. 

Yet there was nothing of the dryness and coldness of 
the Whig about his mind. He drew about him men 
of the brightest humour, the richest culture, and the most 
varied experience of life, and entered with the utmost 
warmth and zest into every phase of literary, social, and 
political energy. Some of his friends were greatly 
amused by the eagerness with which he would devour any 
really masterly sensation-story, enjoying as he did the 
contrast between the romantic interest of such stories and 
his own favourite economic studies. We do not know 
whether there is likely to be any posthumous legacy to the 
world of the result of those studies. But Sir Louis 
Mallet was the only man, so far as we know, of whom it 
could be said that his personal adhesion to the bimetallist 
view tended to render previously convinced monometallists 
doubtful whether they could be in the right when so lucid 
an intellect as his had given judgment against them. We 
do not mean, of course, that Mr. Giffen, or any of the 
leaders on the other side, was shaken by knowing that 
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his judgment was with the Anglo-Indians. But amongst 
those who had been brought up on the monometallic view, 
and who had not time to reconsider the whole subject, 
there were some inclined to believe that they must have 
overlooked some of the most important aspects of it, when 
they found a thinker who never said a foolish and very 
seldom an obscure thing, so confident on the other side. 
He was one who spoke on these subjects with an authority 
so modest and yet so impressive, that an ordinary economist 
might well be disposed to attach more importance to his 
judgment than to his own. The remarkable influence 
exerted by Sir Louis Mallet on the society which he drew 
around him, and of which his singular refinement, clear- 
ness, and earnestness of feeling was one of the chief charms, 
never showed itself more powerfully than when it made 
economists hesitate about their own opinions in deference 
to what they would have regarded in anybody else’s mouth 
as pure crotchets, indicating a weak place somewhere in the 
intellect that could take them up. As a rule,a mother 
will desert the baby at her breast, sooner than a currency 
theorist will admit into his consciousness even the shadow 
of a doubt that he can have been wrong on a question of 
currency. ; 
But, as we said just now, the most striking reflection 
suggested. by Sir Louis Mallet’s career, is the good 
fortune of a country which can keep as permanent 
advisers of our Parliamentary statesmen, and as permanent 
checks upon their caprices, the class of men of whom 
Sir Louis Mallet was one of the happiest specimens, 
—men high-bred, independent, thoughtful, ready to 
slave as hard as only deeply interested and highly 
educated men can slave, and as no slave ever did slave, at 
the work they wish to complete when time presses; and 
yet, with all this, men willing to make the best of a policy 
which at heart they do not approve, and to lop off all 
needless and dangerous excrescences of extravagance from 
a measure which, if they had had the power, they would 
have smothered in the germ. It is not many a democratic 
State which has secured such a palliative of the special 
dangers of democracy; and so long as England is guided 
by a Civil Service that can boast of such statesmen as 
Sir Louis Mallet, we may be sure that we shall be saved from 
the most serious slips into which the ignorance and passion 
of the electorate might otherwise plunge us, and that we 
shall reap the full advantages of a’ popular constitution, 
that is, of a constituency from which there is no appeal. 


THE OXFORD UNIVERSITY SERMONS. 
TT is not altogether wonderful that some Oxford residents 

should think it needful to take in hand the Afternoon 
Sermons before the University. Take the year through, 
they can hardly be said to tend to edification. For 
edification seems to imply a congregation, and in many 
cases the improvement to which the 2 o’clock sermon in 
St. Mary’s ministers is purely subjective. The preacher 
has come up from the country hoping that the law to 
which, as he too well knows, attendance at the after- 
noon sermon is subject will somehow be ‘suspended 
in his favour. He did not go there when’ he was 
himself in residence, but he has heard that church-going 
has become common among undergraduates, ard he can- 
not quite suppress the thought that an ordination sermon 
which he was once induced to publish may, during its 
sojourn on Mr. Parker’s table, have attracted the notice 
of the graver members of the University. He, comes up 
on the Saturday, dines at the high table of his College, and 
on the Sunday goes to the morning sermon, on the 
principle of doing as he would be done by. But as 
he makes his way a second time from his-rooms to 
the University Church, he cannot but be conscious that 
the streets are painfully empty, and a dawning sense 
of dyspepsia reminds him that it is difficult to be in 





church at 2 p.m. without unduly hurrying over lunch. 
For a moment he is reassured by the sight of the Vice- | 
Chancellor and the Proctors, the boom of the organ, the | 
voices of the choir. The characteristic incidents of a 
University sermon are still there. But where is'the con- 
gregation ¥ His eye wanders despairingly over the pews 
and the gallery; but Doctors, Masters, Bachelors, and | 
undergraduates are alike wanting. It is an excellent lesson 
in humility. The unthinking University recks not of the 
opportunity it is missing. It does not care to come at a | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


L : : : | 
highly inconvenient hour to listen to an unknown preacher. 
gi} | 


It is not wonderful, we say, that some of the resid 
desire to abolish the afternoon sermon altogether ents 
is something to be said against it, and at Oxford Thiry 
has been done away with against which nothing wh much 
could be said. The University, in the Opinion of a 
its sons, exists for the purpose of being altered. To hen 
part of the existing order of things has, for a . . 
tion at least, been the worst condemnation that — 
passed on a University institution. Accordingly m9 » 
statute has been prepared by which, among oi 
changes in the preaching cycle, afternoon sermons wer . 
be preached only twelve times in the year,—eight be; . 
appropriated to the Bampton Lectures, which have hithert® 
been preached in the morning, and the remaining fo . 
being provided for by special bequests. The effegt of this 
statute would have been to banish the country clergyman 
from the University pulpit. The rotation by which the 
office of preacher passed through all the ordained Masters 
of Arts whose names are on the books, would have come 
to an end, and except as Select Preacher or Bampton 
Lecturer, no member of Convocation outside the heads 
of Houses and the Divinity Professors, would have had 
the right to preach before what is de jure the University 
of Oxford, though de facto it may be only the Vice. 
Chancellor, the Proctors, and the Esquire Bedells. The 
majority of the speakers on Tuesday were in favour of the 
statute. Apparently only Mr. Daniel of Worcester was 
bold enough to oppose it, on the ground that it abolished 
almost the one right left to members of Convocation, and 
that to many, himself among them, this right was also q 
privilege. No one besides seems to have objected to the 
abolition of afternoon sermons, though there were those 
who wished the Bampton Lectures to be still preached 
in the morning. But the silent party in Congregation was 
strong enough to defeat the speakers, and the statute was 
rejected by 54 votes to 29. 

We must frankly confess that we feel but little interest 
in the fate of the afternoon sermon taken by itself. If the 
morning cycle were properly constructed, it would secure a 
fairly good preacher at 10.30 a.m., and the most diligent 
attendant on University sermons ought to be couatent 
with one in a day. That one would naturally be 
heard in the morning, so that the chance of getting a 
congregation at 2 o’clock in the afternoon must always 
be exceedingly small. The reason why we are glad 
that the statute was rejected is substantially that put 
forward by Mr. Daniel. The abolition of the afternoon 
sermon would be the breaking of another link between 
the University and its non-resident members. ‘There are 
very few such links now left to break. Every member of 
Convocation has a vote in the election of a representative 
in Parliament, and every clerical member has a right to 
preach at St. Mary’s in his turn. If the latter of these is 
taken away, there will remain little else save the vote fora 
Member, and it is extremely likely that even this will be 
assailed in a future Parliament. Keeping your name on the 
College books does not cost much, it is true; but where is 
the motive for spending even 28s. a year, if there is nothing 
to be had in return for it? That is a question whicha 
good number of old Oxford men will be inclined to put to 
themselves, if all the rights and duties that once belonged 
to them are one by one taken away. 

To many of the more active sesidents, this will no doubt 
seem a highly desirable result. They would plainly say, if 
they were asked, that the less Convocation has to do with 
the University, the better. Its interference is invariably 
on the wrong side; it is the final Court to which the 
reactionary party in Congregation always appeals, and 
usually appeals with success. Every change that lessens 
the numbers of Convocation, and the interest that the 
remaining members take in University affairs, is, there- 
fore, a gain for Oxford. If the closing of the University 
pulpit to the country clergy would have this effect, that 
would of itself be a reason for making the change. 
We shall not presume to express an opinion on the 
correctness of this theory. It is a very uatural one for 
Oxford residents to hold, considering that each successive 
generation of them is commonly engaged in making Oxford 
as unlike as possible to what it was in the generation pre- 
ceding. But even if we grant that Oxford is injured by 
the interference of Convocation, it by no means follows 
that she is injured on the balance of the account. 
She may possibly have one examination statute the 
less, but where there are so many one will hardly 
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(anit - and ainst this is to be set the gain 
ee “the pe er of her roots throughout the 
. try. It is impossible to say what attacks may not 
ser ~ on her endowments and her independence in 
eee Parliaments to come, and with that future in 
fn + of her, she cannot afford to lose the element of 
om th which the continued affection and interest of the 
ewe who have left her undoubtedly constitute. To help 
a towards securing this, the spectacle of empty pews and 
pe galleries may be tolerated once a week. After all, 
it is only the preacher who suffers; and as he need not 
suffer if he does not like, his sufferings are self-imposed. 
Why should not the University profit by the voluntary 
mortification of her sons ¢ 








THE MARRIAGES OF MEN OF ABILITY. 

YE wonder whether the men who understand character, 
W and, as the phrase goes, can “choose men by the 
eye *_and there certainly are people with that power in such 
a degree as to amount to a gift—make wiser marriages than 
other folk. The question is difficult to answer, because there 
are so few people of whom one could be certain that they 
possessed the gift; but we should, on the whole, think that 
the reply must be in the negative. Justinian certainly had 
the keenest of eyes for able agents; witness his choice of 
Belisarius and Narses—a choice which the Palace must have 
regarded as a mere caprice of despotism—and the men who 
codified Roman law; yet Justinian picked Theodora out of the 
whole world, and that lady, even if, as is probable, Procopius 
libelled her, can hardly have been a success, either as wife or 
Empress. Henry VIUII., who must have had wonderful eyes 
for men fitted to carry out his will, who picked out Wolsey 
and made Cranmer, and gave a start to the first Cecil and 
the first Russell, and used exactly the right Parliamentary 
agents, made 2 complete maddle in choosing wives, even if 
we deduct Katherine of Arragon as imposed on him, and 
consider the of Anne of Cleves only a brutal 
expression of personal repugnance. Charles IL., who knew 
thoroughly every man about him, from his brother down 
to his valet, and whose judgments history has never re- 
versed, never secured even a faithful mistress, unless it 
were Nell Gwynne, and once admitted to that lofty post a 
paid spy and agent of the foreigner. Marlborough was not 
only the greatest General of his age, but the most successful 
diplomatist, both characters involving rare judgment in men; 
and he marvied a termagant who was certainly able, and who 
may possibly have loved him, but who kept him in constant 
fear. Talleyrand, who made it the business of his life to read 
men, and who never failed, reading, as we believe, even 
Napoleon more accurately than any other man in his Court 
did, chose for his wife a fool; and Metternich, who managed 
three generations of difficult characters, is said to have been 
twice mistaken in the ladies he chose for wives,—at least, if it is 
a mistake, as in the last case, to choose a wife who disbelieves 
in you. The late Emperor William, who in men never once 
made a mistake, and who could detect even genius in the 
most unlikely places, may have chosen his early love rightly ; 
but then, it isa blunder to choose an impossible fiancée, and 
the Princess Radziwill, who died partly of heartbreak, would, 
we should fear, have been hardly the mate for a King of his 
type of mind. Illustrations can prove no argument, where 
such a’ majority must remain unknown—there may be, for 
instance, five hundred men at the Barin every generation with 
special eyes for character—but still, those we have given are 
sufficient to prove that even genius for selecting the right 
men is no guarantee for the selection of the right wives, 
and certainly no other form of ability is. Let any reader 
quickly glance over My. Thiselton-Dyer’s index published 
this week—we are not recommending his book,* which is 
4 unsatisfactory specimen of book-making—and he 
will come, we think, to the conclusion that the failures 
So Trequently seen in the choice of wives are in no way 
confined to the foolish. Men of genius make them in quite 
ee to their numbers, and men of special 
my Just as often as the units in the multitude. The lady 
Who said of her friends that she had given up attempting to 
understand why anybody married anybody else, might have 

said it just as confidently if 
men out of twenty generations. Everywhere, and at all times, 
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her friends had included the ablest | 


she would have found, among a great majority of sensible 
selections—due, we fear, in considerable measure to the fact 
that a great majority of women are good in all senses of the 
word—cases of utterly inexplicable blundering, cases like 
Lord Stowell’s, who married, in the full ripeness of his 
unusual wisdom, a termagant who hated him; cases which 
seem to suggest that no man’s choice of a wife is really 
dictated by his brain-power at all. The lady, too, who 
said that saying was in no way original. Her judgment 
is the judgment of all mankind in all grades, or, at all events, 
to be strictly accurate, of all that rather limited section of 
mankind—one hundred millions, perhaps, in twelve hundred— 
among whom free choice is allowed at all. Experienced 
readers will bear us out in saying that in no grade did they 
ever see a circle of any size in which there was not at least 
one couple whose marriage was pronounced unintelligible, or 
one in which the perplexity was not occasionally deepened by 
obvious ability either in wife or husband. “ What did he see 
in her?” or “she in him?” is sure to be one of the many 
criticisms, and the one to which there is most seldom 
any reply. Sometimes, of course, it isa stupid criticism, dne 
not to any reality, but to that impenetrable veil which hides 
us from each other, and which is intended, perhaps, to deepen 
the individual sense of responsibility; but very often in the 
cases selected by the critics, it is as true as a criticism on 
appearance or peculiarities of manner. 


That is, if you will think of it, something of a puzzle. Why 
should ability help a man, or for that matter a woman, so very 
little in choosing a companion for life? That genius should 
not help him is comprehensible, for though none of us know 
exactly what genius is, we all know that, whatever it be, it 
is neither a cause nor a consequence of the possession of 
judgment. A man of genius may be almost a fool in the con- 
duct of life, and constantly is so in pecuniary affairs, or at 
least used to be, for the observant say that the old type of 
the heaven-born who used to be always in debt is dying 
out, and that genius and care in the use of money are 
so often now united that even publishers fail to find them 
apart, and complain of the times in consequence. The world 
hardly expects a man of genius to marry rightly—though 
he often does it, as witness the three great English poets of 
our age—and half-includes a blunder in matrimony among 
evidences of genius. Of all men who ever lived, Shelley was 
perhaps the best representative of genius pure and simple, 
the man who had that in its highest degree, and no other 
faculty whatever; and those who read of Shelley and his 
marriage somehow feel that it was in him to make pre- 
cisely the blunder which, without endorsing any one of 
the modern libels on Harriet Westbrook, one feels assured 
that he did make. Observers may experience any emo- 
tion at the blunders of genius,—indignation, or regret, or 
scorn, or even a certain pleasure at finding the demi- 
gods so like men; but they are never surprised. The secret 
belief, which is quite ineradicable, even after one has under- 
stood Tennyson and Browning and Matthew Arnold, three of 
the sanest of mankind, that there is some relation between 
genius and insanity, prevents all wonder, and is probably the 
ultimate, though often the unconscious cause of the otherwise 
immoral tolerance constantly extended, even by the good, to 
those “errors of genius” which in other men they would 
heartily condemn. But why able men should make the same 
blunder is a constant cause of surprise. The common 
notion that they are carried away by passion, though 
true sometimes, must often be untrue, and in any case does 
not explain why passion, men’s field of choice being wide, 
does not fix itself upon the right person. It is said to be 
all summed up in the word “attraction ;” but allowing its 
full power to “love,” when real love exists, it is odd how 
seldom the able who choose the one friend out of the world so 
badly, choose their other friends without some sort of 
judgment. You will see a woman marry the man of all others 
least suited to her, and then gather a cirele of friends round 
her whose excellence does but increase her trouble by render- 
ing it more conscious; and men do the same thing, though it 
is less perceived. A third explanation—accident—has a 
little in it, as it has when put forward as an explanation of 
any unaccountable event; but it has very little, and is never 
accepted when a man has chosen an impracticable partner, 
or a swindling solicitor, or an agent who cannot do his 
work. Besides, why should not accident, if we 


are to 
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take it as a blind force regulating chances, have gone 
right instead of wrong? There must be something which 
clouds the judgment, and the something, we fancy, is 
always one of two things, either the unreasoning, almost 
preposterous self-confidence which makes a man quite sure 
that if a woman impresses him pleasantly, he must there- 
fore understand her; and the other is the action of caprice, 
that mental impulse which is independent of reason, and which 
in both sexes seems to operate more strongly in choosing a 
eompanion for life than on any other occasion. Why it 
should do so is hard to explain; but it does, and we presume 
the reason to be that on this occasion the will wakes up in 
unusual strength; that, in fact, caprice—by which we mean 
fancy independent of thought—would govern able men 
very often in all affairs, and in marriage, where it is rein- 
forced by will, does govern them. If that is the explana- 
tion, we should further say that caprice entered into a 
great many more marriages than is suspected, and becomes 
visible only in that moderate proportion in which unsuit- 
ableness is so great as to be patent to the whole world. 
We should ourselves, however, believe that the former cause, 
overweening self-confidence, was the main one. A man, some- 
how, who likes a woman always believes that he knows all 
about her, resents advice from the outside, and will 
not even consider circumstantial evidence patent to all 
except himself. His amour-propre is in arms in defence 
of his own opinion, and he will not even doubt, some- 
times in the face of proof written all over the object of his 
ehoice, that she has a good temper. There is an inner vanity 
in most men, kept down by sense and experience, as to their 
own judgment on points where the world holds accuracy of 
judgment to be a mark of intellectual power; and when a wife 
has to be chosen, it wakes up in irresistible strength. At 
least, if this is not the explanation, a great many marriages of 
the experienced, Fielding’s, for example, and Lord Stowell’s, 
must remain inexplicable. 





WHAT IS IMPARTIALITY ? 

OTHING is more remarkable than the chorus of 
unanimity with which each party to the Irish con- 
troversy is expressing its satisfaction with the Report of the 
Special Commission, and attributing to the other party 
laboured efforts to mislead the public as to the real effect of 
the finding of the Commission. So far as we can judge, both 
parties are speaking with something like honesty,—something 
at least as near to honesty as we can expect in a state of 
angry party feeling amongst “such beings as we are, in such 
a world as the present,”—and both are evidently relieved to 
find the Judges’ Report so satisfactory to their own side, and 
so little satisfactory (in their opinion) to the other side. We 
are disposed to explain this by assuming that, while the 
Parnellites had feared that a great deal more incriminating 
matter would come out than does come out, the Unionists had 
feared that a great deal less evidence of the dangerous 
elaracter of the Parnellite policy would come out than does 
come out. The prepossession which makes the Report a relief 
to both sides alike was a prepossession of fear. The Parnellites 





. . . e carrer 
exerted, or the limitations to which it was subject, and the 


excuses offered for it, without looking at all these matters in 
this double light. True impartiality does not imply 
determination not to enter into any one-sided view, but the 
determination to enter into all the one-sided views, and t 
how each alike answers as the key which will unlock the pen 
of the case. True impartiality results from the ability to take 
all the parts in succession, not from the inability to take an 
Indeed, it often happens that the facts of any difficult case 
can hardly be so much as apprehended at all, without taking 
provisionally and for the moment the attitude of those 
who by their voluntary efforts brought those facts jnto exist. 
ence. When we call Freeman an impartial and Froude g 
partial historian, what we mean is, not that Freeman kept 
his mind outside the various partisan views of the histo 
he studied, while Froude identified himself capriciously 
with some one of those views, but that Freeman entered 
equally into and appreciated all the different attitudes of 
purpose he discussed and estimated, while Froude made no 
effort at all to throw himself into all alike, but selected, some. 
times almost at random, the hero whom it pleased him to 
exalt or to run down. Or, again, as regards a literary 
question, compare Coleridge’s impartiality in estimating 
Wordsworth’s strength and weakness alike, in the “ Biographia 
Literaria,” with Lord Jeffrey’s one-sided attempt to run Words. 
worth down, and we shall see at once that on any single issue 
true impartiality does not consist in taking neither side, but in 
taking both, and then carefully comparing the relative weight 
attaching to each. 


Or take, as another illustration of what impartiality should 
and should not mean, the statement which Mr. Wilfrid Ward 
makes in the very interesting final chapter which he has more 
or less gravely modified in the second edition of the Life of his 
father, William George Ward, on the theological upshot of 
the Anglican movement. Theory, says Mr. Wilfrid Ward, 
led Newman and Ward up to this point, “ that a certain moral 
disposition was needed to receive in their fullness and to 
appreciate justly the tokens of supernatural truth which God 
has allowed to mankind. Every one appreciates such tokens 
in one moral disposition or another. The charge of prejudice 
can be brought prima facie just as much against the secular 
spirit as against the religious; while closer consideration 
shows that the crucial testimonies which religion appeals to, 
cannot even be apprehended without a temper of mind which 
isin harmony with them.” Is not this equivalent to saying that 
it is quite possible for a man to treat the difficulties of the sceptic 
impartially who has nevertheless prejudged the question 
whether those difficulties are insuperable, and has made up his 
mind that they are not? Surely itis. As well might you say that 
no man can treat the difficulties of a mathemathical problem 
impartially who knows that the problem has actually been 
solved, as that it is impossible for one who is not a sceptic, 
but a believer, to do full justice to the sceptic’s attitude? 
Impartiality no more means clearing your mind of all pre- 
possessions against a particular conclusion than it means 
clearing your mind of all memories which tend to shake that con- 


| clusion, many of which, indeed, as William George Ward used to 
knew that the evidence was discrediting enough to all who | 


press upon his sceptical friends, involve prepossessions of the 


took the law for their standard, but feared that it might | most serious kind. The present writer once knew a lad who 


prove worse than it actually. was. 


The Unionists knew that | had the notion that he ought to treat Euclid’s axioms im- 


the League had taken a considerable amount of precaution | partially, and be would profess to regard it as a highly dis- 
against being identified with the crime to which their action | putable point whether things which are equal to the same 
gave rise, but feared that they might have taken more | thing are equal to one another. But the only result was, of 


effectual precautions than they actually had taken. 
result will be that the Judges will get fair credit for their 
impartiality from both sides, and no doubt they will deserve 
it. But what does impartiality mean? Does it mean the 
eradication of all prepossession ? On the contrary, we should 
say that there is no impartiality worth the name that does 
not deliberately admit, and use freely, opposite and mutually 


exclusive prepossessions in the interpretation of evidence. | 


We do not feel the least doubt that Sir James Hannen ad- 
mitted freely into his own mind both the prepossessions 
of the Times and the prepossessions of Mr. Davitt in 
interpreting the evidence which came before him. In 
judging that evidence, he interpreted the panic inspired in the 
minds of those who resisted the League as the Times inter- 
preted it; and he interpreted the threats uttered by those who 


The | 





course, that so far as he acted on his own theory, he was quite 
as incompetent to be a reasonable sceptic of geometrical 
doctrine as to be a reasonable believer in it. He had no more 
reason to dispute than he had to accept any doctrine, for he 
had no premiss at all on which to take his stand. If things 
which were equal to the same thing were not necessarily equal 
to one another, they were certainly not necessarily unequal 
to one another. Equality and inequality had no meaning. 
You simply had nothing to say about relative magnitude at all, 
and were at a final standstill. So Mr. W. G. Ward, too, used to 
insist that if men did not trust their own memories when their 
memories made absolute affirmation that (suppose) they had 
been cold or warm the instant before, they certainly could 
not talk of learning by experience, since experience depends 
absolutely on trustworthy memory, and cannot be stored 


obeyed the League as Mr. Davitt interpreted them ; nor could | without it. No enterprise can be more hopeless than to 
It really means 


he have understood either the extent of the real tyranny | 


clear the mind of all prepossessions. 
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clearing the mind of itself. A strong mind is, in fact, 
a bundle of most effectual and useful and necessary pre- 
possessions, and unless you are prepared to use the most 
dominant and persistent of these, and use them vigorously, you 
cannot, properly speaking, have a mind, much less a vigorous 
mind, atall. Allscience is built up on the right prepossessions, 
and aims at the acquisition of the right prepossessions by 
vigorously using and trusting those with which we were 
originally furnished, for the purpose of clearing away those 
which we have allowed to grow up in us without their being 
either of the essence of our faculties, or properly acquired by 
the legitimate use of those faculties. Impartiality cannot exist 
without trusting implicitly to all the fundamental preposses- 
gions with which the mind is furnished, and then using freely 
and experimentally the various prepossessions which experience 
suggests to us,—though without relying on the latter till we 
have carefully satisfied ourselves that they really fit the facts, 
-and that none others which we are able to construct would 
equally well fit the facts. The true distinction between pre- 
possessions and prejudices seems to be that prejudices are 
prepossessions which are too confidently held before they have 
been thoroughly tested and found indispensable,—in other 
words, one-sided views which, however useful as provisional 
explanations of facts, have not been shown to constitute a sound 
and adequate explanation of them, and which should not there- 
fore be treated as we are all of us too ready to treat them, as if 
they were sound and adequate, though they may turn out to be 
either radically unsound, or, though sound up to a certain point, 
perfectly inadequate beyond that point. Religion is just one 
of those subjects into which you cannot even inquire without 
forming a distinct judgment as to what, if any, are the assump- 
tions ingrained in the very constitution of the human con- 
science. If you try to ignore the fact that there are such 
assumptions ingrained in the conscience, you will constantly 
trip yourself up, and find yourself out in self-contradictions, 
or slipping-in unconsciously in one sentence what you 
have refused to admit in another. But if you recognise 
frankly what those religious assumptions are, and act upon 
them just as you do on the assumptions which the mind 
is compelled to make with respect to number and magni- 
tude, then you find yourself provided with the foundation at 
Jeast of a genuine religion in which there is no more, and 
perhaps even less, danger of being self-deceived, than there is 
of being self-deceived in building up the structure of science 
‘on assumptions probably even less certain. Impartiality, far 
from being the attitude of mind in which you ignore all pre- 
possessions, is the attitude of mind in which you sift all your 
prepossessions strictly by comparing them with the appropriate 
facts, and dismiss only those which you find inconsistent with 
these facts. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


SIR HENRY JAMES’S QUESTION. 
[To THE EpiTor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 
S1r,—You have done good service by emphasising (in the 
Spectator of February 15th), in the light of the Commissioners’ 
Report, the weighty question suggested by Sir H. James in 
his late remarkable speech at Bury, viz. :—Is there, or is there 
not,any good reason to suppose that if Ireland obtains Home- 
vule, the new Irish Legislature and Administration will be 
<ontrolled by moderate and sober-minded men ?” 

A large number of well-meaning Gladstonians justify their 
support of Mr. Gladstone’s policy by persuading themselves 
that once the present struggle has been ended by a Nationalist 
‘triumph, the extreme men who have led the hosts to victory 
will be set aside, and their places permanently occupied by 
leaders of moderate and reasonable type. 

I have never seen suggested a scintilla of evidence to 
warrant such an expectation beyond the supposed analogy of 
other revolutions. But the question remains, from whence 
amongst Irish Home-rulers is the preponderating element of 
moderation tocome? There are in Ireland from three to three 
and a quarter millions of Nationalists. Of these, one million 
are illiterate, and therefore dependent for political faith and 
guidance on what they hear from the agitator and the priest. 
Whatever else may be said of the merits and virtues of these 
victims of educational neglect, it seems to be hardly safe to 
hope for the appearance of intelligent and moderate leadership 
from their ranks. 








We are therefore shut up to seek for it amongst the remain- 
ing two or two and a quarter millions. But these are the 
men of whom, or of the vast majority of whom, the heroes are 
those politicians whose names the Commissioners have 
scheduled as implicated in treasonable and criminal con- 
spiracies of the gravest character. Is Sir H. James, therefore, 
not more than justified in his conclusion, that any change in 
the tone of the leadership of the Irish Nationalist Party will 
only be towards more marked degrees of violence and in- 
tolerance. 

It has always passed my comprehension how men calling 
themselves Liberals, and claiming to be the exclusive in- 
heritors of Liberal traditions, could have brought themselves 
to propose or defend such a reactionary measure as the 
transfer of the control of the civil interests of one and a half 
millions of Irish loyalists (half of whom are scattered in hopeless 
minorities outside North-East Ulster), from the Imperial Par- 
liament of the realm to a Dublin Parliament dominated by 
an intolerant local majority. In view of the Commissioners’ 
description of the principles and aims of the leaders of that 
majority, the proposal is not merely reactionary ; it is criminal. 
—I am, Sir, Ke., THOMAS SINCLAIR. 

Ulster Reform Club, Belfast, February 19th. 





HEREFORDSHIRE AND THE ORNAMENTS RUBRIC. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.”’] 
S1r,—Any new and suggestive fact thrown into the crambe 
repetita of our Ornaments Rubric discussions is a real refresh- 
ment, and I thank my friend Mr. Phillott for that which he 
has laid before your readers in the Spectator of February 15th. 
The significance of the fact lies, I conceive, in its implying 
that there was a party, more or less powerful by virtue of 
rank and office, who, even in the very year (1552-53) in which 
the Second Prayer-Book of Edward VI. came into use, did not 
look on it as a final measure. It had been carried, we may 
assume, in the face of some serious opposition. 

The Herefordshire Commissioners seem to me the repre- 
sentatives of such a party. They drew a distinction between 
the cope and the vestment (i.e., chasuble), both of which were 
allowed (apparently at the option of the minister) in the 
Prayer-Book of 1549. The former was only a garment of 
dignity, and therefore fitting for cathedrals and collegiate 
churches. The latter was held to be the symbol of a dis- 
tinctively Romish doctrine. They were followed in drawing 
that distinction by Archbishop Parker and those who drew 
up the “Advertisements” of Elizabeth, and again in the 
Canons of 1603-4, which, referring to those “ Advertisements ” 
as authoritative, ordered the cope to be used at celebrations 
in cathedrals, but said nothing about the chasuble, and 
must therefore be held to have forbidden it. The action 
of the Herefordshire Commissioners is explained by this 
distinction. Where they find copes, they will leave them for 
the chance of future use. Where they find chasubles, they 
will make a clean sweep of them by turning them into copes. 
If Mary should succeed to the throne—and at that time her 
succession must have seemed probable enough—her clergy 
should not find that garment ready for their use. The Cosin 
Correspondence, published by the Surtees Society, contains an 
instance of a like transformation (I. 170), Cosin sending three 
vestments to London to be made up into “ fair and large copes.” 
Obviously this was in compliance with the “ Advertisements ” 
and the Canons. Anyhow, the vestments, properly so called, 
in this and other ways, passed out of sight and out of mind; 
and in 1662 men might have asked of them, as Tacitus did of 
the Republic under Tiberius: “Quotusquisque reliquus qui 
casulam vidisset ?” 

It is not necessary, I think, that I should answer the Dean 
of Peterborough’s letter in detail. I will only ask whether 
he has ever seriously attempted to draft the Order of Convo- 
cation which is to be submitted to the Queen in Council, and 
then to Parliament, and then (assuming that what one may 
call Bishop Jackson’s Bill is ever passed) is to have the force 
of an Act? If he has, one would like to see it. If he has not, 
I think he will find it a harder task than he expects, to carry 
out his purpose without touching the letter of the Ornaments 
Rubric. Iam willing, however, to suggest what will, I think, 
meet his wishes with a minimum of change. For “in the 
second year of King Edward VI., by authority of Parlia- 
ment,” read “in the third or sixth year.” I name the “third” 
year because it has been contended that the words, as they 
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stand, legalise much more than the “ornaments” of th» 
Prayer-Book of 1549, and the “sixth” as pointing, without 
the possibility of mistake, to that of 1552. Here, then, we 
have definitely the idea of the maximum and minimum which 
my friend the Dean is seeking to realise as a fact. This, I 
need not say, is more than Cosin ventured to suggest in his 
notes on the Prayer-Book, or to act on in his own practice. 
He interpreted the Ornaments Rubric by the “ Advertise- 
ments.” Iam not hopeful, as I have said, as to the success of 
any such attempts; but this seems, at all events, a “short and 
easy ” way to the desired result.—I am, Sir, &c., 
E. H. PLUMPTRE. 


Deanery, Wells, Somerset, February 15th. 





A ROUGH DIAMOND. 
[To THE Eprror oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Si1r,—You are always so ready to sympathise with the better 
features of English life, whether among rich or poor, that I 
venture to ask you to kindly bring before the notice of your 
readers the enclosed statement by one of our local mining 
engineers, Mr. George A. Mitchison. 

While these awful diasters continue to happen it seems 
important that such manly, unselfish conduct as that displayed 
by Edwards should not pass unrecognised. If you or any of 
your readers could tell me of a Society that notices such 
behaviour I should be glad. Our local resources, aided by 
much generous help from all quarters, have been taxed to 
provide for the widows and orphans, but of course the fund 
cannot be drawn upon for such a purpose as this. 


I may add that most of the survivors attended a thanks- 
giving service at church, and afterwards at my house them- 
selves testified how much they owed to Edwards.—I am, Sir, 
&e., W. I. Smiru. 

St. Johv’s Vicarage, Longton, Stoke-on-Trent, February 10th. 


“On Wednesday, October 16th, 1889, an explosion took place in 
the ‘Old Sal’ Pit at Mossfield Colliery, about 4 a.m. Robert 
Edwards, along with nine others, was working at the far end of 
the North Banbury level. The explosion did not extend quite to 
the end of this level, but the report alarmed the men, and the 
rush of air extinguished all their lamps except four. They at 
once ran out of their working places and proceeded about twenty 
yards along the level in the direction of the shafts. At this 
point there were three roads to the shafts,—No. 1 being the 
shortest, along the horse level; No. 2 led round by the working 
face of coal; No. 8 was below the horse level for a considerable dis- 
tance, but joined it again about one hundred and fifty yards from 
the shafts. Edwards, who had a lighted lamp, at once took the lead, 


4 


and proposed to conduct the men along No. 3 road; but another 





No. 1, but had not preceeded far before the ‘after-damp’ met 
them, and was so strong that they were compelled to return. 
Some one then tried No. 2, but again they had to retire. Edwards, 
who knew the road very well, and who might have hurried on and 
left the others, then led them along No.3. They were all right 
until they came to its junction with the horse level, and here there 
was a large quantity of ‘after-damp.’ Edwards said he felt sure 
they were at the horse level, but was not able to recognise 
exactly where he was; however, he boldly ventured into the 
‘after-damp’ in order to see if they were against a door which, 
when the mine was in its usual working condition, was imme- 
diately north of the junction. This door had been blown away, 
so he had to return without having defined his position. The 
other men here gave up all hope, and some of them were inclined 
to make a mad rush through the ‘after-damp’ to the shaft, but 


Edwards restrained them, at the same time telling them that, | 


though not absolutely certain as to their position, he thought they 
were all right, as he knew the road thoroughly, and he did not see 
how he could have got wrong. Some wanted to go back again, 
but Edwards pointed out the folly of this, and said if they would 
remain where they were, he would explore to the south in what 
he thought to be the direction of the shafts, and would then come 
back for them. ie then crept out into the level on his hands and 
knees and went some distance, but the ‘after-damp’ was so strong 
he had to return. In spite of this and the state of terror the men 
were in, he made three more attempts, in the last of which he got 
along about forty yards. Feeling convinced that he was on the 
right track, he came back again, and, addressing the men, told 
them that he thought if they all kept together and behaved like 
men, they would ke able to get out, and accordingly they started 
(after having waited at this junction about three-quarters of an 








hour), Edwards in front, and in this order they proceeded until | 
they got into the Cruts, and felt the fresh air coming towards | 


them. On their way out they came across a horse-driver, Smith, 
partially insensible, and Edwards and John Docksey took hold of 
him and conducted him to the shaft. There is no doubt that had 


it not been for this man’s pluck and determination, all would have | 


been lost, as he had to continually insist upon their coming along, 
and to have once lain down in the ‘after-damp’ would have 
meant death.” 








LIFE IN NORMANDY. 
[To THE Epiror oF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 

Sir,—Will you allow me to thank your correspondent of 
February 15th who drew attention to the fact that times have 
indeed changed since he knew Normandy? I did not trust 
only to my own observation for facts, but verified them by 
reference to Baudrillart’s “ Population Agricole,” published 
in 1880, in which he lays stress on the remarkable amelioration 
that has taken place of late years in the manner of nourishing 
the rural workers. At p. 314 of his valuable book, he says ;:— 
“Ce qui s’est accru dans les proportions les plus considéraies 
dans la ferme Normande, c’est la consommation de la viande 
de boucherie, facilitée non plus seulement par les marchés plus 
fréquents ott elle se débite, mais par des établissements 
permanents infiniment plus nombreux dans les villages, 
L’alimentation animale et végétale est representée sur ces 
modestes tables, sous presque toutes les formes. Grace i la 
diversité des productions et aux progrés de horticulture, 
comme 4 la multiplication des potagers.” It must be remem- 
bered that the Department of Eure is, not only in Normandy, 
but in France, one of the best cultivated and richest. 

And yet in the most prosperous regions, where a bountiful 
Nature gives everything to make human labour successful, 
depopulation continues. Eure counted in 1872, 377,874 ir. 
habitants, and in 1876 only 373,629 ; thus in four years’ time 
the population suffered a decrease of 4,245 persons. Asa dis- 
trict it contains many small proprietors, whereas in the arron- 
dissement of Havre the small holding occupies the relatively 
smali proportion of three-tenths of the whole. Baudrillart 
makes an important exception when treating of the food of the 
coast inhabitants. He says: “The bill of fare is much more 
modest on the sea-board.”—I am, Sir, &e., M. M. 


HABITUAL SUFFERERS. 

[To THE EprTor oF THE “ Spectator.” | 
Sir,—Your article in the Spectator of February 15th draws 
attention to a phase of human nature frequently noticed, 
little understood,—viz., the quiet cheerfulness of constant 
sufferers. Such patients are generally seen by outside friends 
and visitors during the intervals of relief; and it is naturally 
at those times that the opinion is formed of the manner in 
which the affliction is borne. 

My own experience of great suffering, for a long period, has 
always since been to myself sufficient explanation of that 
which to many is a mystery. I have never known such abso- 
Inte joy in life as in the cessation of great pain. Even the 


eee z a er | knowledge of certain recurrence, and almost the hopelessness of 
man insisted upon them going along No. 1. Eventually they tried | : 


ultimate cure, could not darken those glad intervals: it is that 
“joy” of which I speak, which, thank God! comes to great 
sufferers, which is so often a surprise and mystery to many.— 


Tam, Sir, &e., H. J. 








BOOKS 
e 
a 
MRS. STOWE’S LIFE.* 

At Mrs. Stowe’s request, this biography has been compiled 
during her lifetime, and she observes that it is told for the 
most part in her own words, and has therefore all the force of 
an autobiography. There can be but one opinion with regard 
to the interest of the narrative, which abounds with bright 

pictures and pleasant reminiscences. 

Mrs. Stowe won her principal laurels nearly forty years ago, 
and is chiefly known to English readers of our day as the 
author of one of the most popular tales ever written, and may 
be remembered less agreeably as having taken part in what 
was known twenty years ago as the “ Byron Controversy.” In 
the present narrative she appears as a healthy-minded, genial 
woman, with a great sense of humour and a large capacity for 
enjoyment, a woman, too, of warm affections and strong pur- 
pose, who dedicated her life toa noble endeavour, and, which 
is seldom the ease, bas lived to see the success of her cause. 

Harriet Beecher was born in 1811, in the New England town 
of Litehfield, where her father, a learned Calvinistic divine, 
preached sermons which his little daughter, on reaching a 
church-going age, found, for the most part, “as unintelligible 
as if he had spoken in Choctaw.” But the good man had 





» Compiled from her Letters and Journal, by 
Lonion: §.mpson Low and Co, 





* Life of Harvict Beecher Stowe 
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ee 
a warm heart, and was proud of his precocious child, who 


at the age of twelve wrote an elaborate essay on the immor- 
tality of the soul, which was read aloud in a hall crowded with 
the literati of Litchfield. A child discussing an abstract 
subject like this is not an attractive object, but Harriet’s 
nature was too healthy to be permanently injured by the 
exhibition. She did but follow the family bent. Her father 
delighted in theological argument; her elder sister wrote, 
according to “an eminent theological professor,” the ablest 
refutation of Edwards on The Will; and her six brothers 
became students of theology, and entered the ministry. 
Harriet Beecher in early girlhood felt the charm of litera- 
ture, and began to write a drama; but her most earnest 
thoughts were given to religion. The stern doctrinal prin- 
ciples then in vogue, which dwelt more on God’s sovereignty 
than on his love, made her stumble on the threshold of a 
happy Christian life, even her sister being afraid that “there 
might be something wrong in the case of a lamb that had 
come into the fold without being first chased all over the 
lot by the shepherd, great stress being laid in those days 
on what was called being ‘ under conviction.’ ” 

Many years of Harriet Beecher’s life were spent at Cin- 
cinnati, whither her father had carried his family on receiving 
an appointment as President of a theological seminary. Her 
sister Catherine founded a “female college” there, and called 
Harriet to her assistance. The climate was unhealthy, and 
Harriet suffered from mental as well as bodily lassitude. Her 
marriage to Professor Stowe, a man “richer in Hebrew and 
Greek than in pounds and shillings,” changed the current of 
her life, but did not lessen her cares. Children came in rapid 
succession—the nursery was started with twins—and the 
learned Professor was “ prodigious poor.” “My dear,” he 
wrote, you must be a literary woman. It is so written in 
the book of fate;” and she obeyed the oracle. Writing for 
the magazines, while the nursery was claiming her attention 
in one direction aud the kitchen in another, was no easy 
matter. Moreover, Mrs. Stowe suffered much from ill-health ; 
but, in spite of all obstacles, she persevered, and just managed 
to keep the wolf from the door. 

She had always cherished a detestation of slavery, but the 
publication of the Fugitive Slave Act roused all the strongest 
feelings of her nature, and a letter from one of her brothers 
fixed her resolution to do what she could for the slaves :— 

“A member of Mrs. Stowe’s family well remembers the scene in 
the little parlour in Brunswick when the letter alluded to was 


received. Mrs. Stowe herself read it aloud to the* assembled 
family, and when she came to the passage, ‘I would write some- 





thing that would make this whole nation feel what an accursed 
thing slavery is,’ Mrs. Stowe rose up from her chair, crushing the 
letter in her hand, and with an expression on her face that 
stamped itself on the mind of her child, said: ‘I will write some- 
thing; I will if I live.’ ” 

There was some little delay in carying out the resolution, | 
for, as she reasonably observed: “ As long as the baby sleeps 
with me nights I can’t do much at anything; but I will do it 
at last.” 

The amazing success of Uncle Tom’s Cabin was unanticipated 
by the author, or by her husband, who declined to share the 
risk of publication. It was agreed, therefore, that Mrs. Stowe 
should receive a 10 per cent. royalty upon all sales :— 

“The fears of the author as to whether or not her book would 

be read were quickly dispelled. Three thousand copies were sold 
the very first day, a second edition was issued the following week, | 
a third on the 1st April, and within a year one hundred and twenty 
editions, or over three hundred thousand copies of the book, had 
been issued and sold in this country. Almost in a day the poor | 
professor’s wife had become the most talked-of woman in the world, 
her influence for good was spreading to its remotest corners, and 
henceforth she was to be a public character whose every move- | 
ment would be watched with interest, and whose every word would | 
be quoted. The long weary struggle with poverty was to be hers 
no longer; for in seeking to aid the oppressed she had also so aided 
herself, that within four months from the time her book was | 
published, it had yielded her $10,000 in royalties.” 
It was not without some justice that Longfellow called the | 
story “ one of the greatest triumphs recorded in literary history, 
to say nothing of the higher triumph of its moral effect.” It | 
was, Indeed, a joyous season for the writer, who might well 
exclaim: “I am so happy, so blessed!” A year after the 
publication, Mrs. Stowe, accompanied by the Professor, sailed 
for England, and was there received with something like the 
enthusiasm due to Royal personages. After a drive in Scotland, 
she writes :— 


‘p . . 1 ’ . . 
“People came and stood in their doors, beckoning, bowing, | 


smiling, and waving their handkerchiefs, and the carriage 
was several times stopped by persons who came to offer flowers. 
ener We met everywhere a warm welcome. What pleased 
me was, that it was not mainly from the literary, nor the 
rich, nor the great, but the plain, common people. The butcher 
came out from his stall and the baker from his shop, the 
miller dusty with flour, the blooming, comely young mother with 
her baby in her arms, all smiling and bowing, with that hearty, 
intelligent, friendly look, as if they knew that we should be glad 
to see them.” 

Mrs. Stowe had described herself to an English friend as “a 
little bit of a woman, somewhat more than forty, almost as 
thin and dry as a pinch of snuff;” but on reaching England, 
she writes that her friends were surprised to find her better- 
looking than they had expected, and “I do assure you,” she 
adds, “ that when I have seen the things that are put up in 
the shop-windows here with my name under them, I have been 
in wondering admiration at the boundless lovingkindness of 
my English and Scottish friends in keeping up such a warm 
heart for such a Gorgon.” Mrs. Stowe found England so 
pleasant a country that she visited it three times, making her 
home with the worthiest nobility in the land. Professor Stowe, 
too, enjoyed all the pleasant things that his wife’s good fortune 
brought him, and there is a lively letter of his written to his 
little boy in America, in which he describes a visit to Stafford 
House, when “ the great, noble, brilliant Duchess came sailing 
down the stairs to meet us in her white morning dress, took 
your mamma into her great bosom, and folded her up till the 
little Yankee woman looked like a small grey kitten lain 
covered in a snowbank, and kissed and kissed her, and then 
she took up little Georgie and kissed her, and then she took 
my hand and didn’t kiss me.” 

The publication of Dred raised her reputation higher, if 
possible, than it was before, and, indeed, as a work of literary 
art it is her finest performance. In England, one hundred 
thousand copies were sold in four weeks, and the Queen was 
not the only reader who preferred it to Uncle Tom’s Cabin :— 

“Oh, the delight I have had in Dred,” Harriet Martineau 
writes ; “the genius carries all before it and drowns everything 
in glorious pleasure. So marked a work of genius claims exemption 
from every sort of comparison; but as you ask for my opinion of 
the book, you may like to know that I think it far superior to 
Uncle Tom.” 

There are readers who will prefer The Minister’s Wooing 
even to Dred. This was Mr. Lowell’s judgment, from whose 
long and characteristic letter, written before the story was 
finished, the following passage may be quoted :— 

“May I, a critic by profession, say the whole truth to a woman 
of genius? Yes? And never be forgiven? I shall try and try 
to be forgiven too. In the first place, pay no regard to the advice 
of anybody. In the second place, pay a great deal to mine! A 
Kilkenny-cattish style of advice? Not at all. My advice is to 
follow your own instincts—to stick to nature, and to avoid what 
people commonly call the ‘Ideal,’ for that, and beauty, and 
pathos, and success all lie in the simply natural. We all preach 
it from Wordsworth down, and we all from Wordsworth down, 
don’t practise it. Don’t I feel it every day in this weary 
editorial mill of mine that there are ten thousand people who 
can write ‘ideal’ things for one who can see, and feel, and repro- 
duce nature and character? Ten thousand did I say? nay, ten 
million. What made Shakespeare so great? Nothing but eyes 
and—faith in them. The same is true of Thackeray. I see 
nowhere more often than in authors the truth that men love 
their opposites. Dickens insists upon being tragic, and makes 
shipwreck.” 

The correspondence in the biography forms one of its 
attractive features. There are letters from Mrs. Browning, 
George Eliot, Mr. Ruskin, Dr. Wendell Holmes, and Lady 


| Byron,—letters not of compliment, but of warm friendship, 


which show how readily Mrs. Stowe could win confidence and 
affection. There is a letter, too, of great significance from 
Archbishop Whately, which expresses with his usual clear- 
ness the feelings of the majority of Englishmen at the time 
of the great Civil War. That war occupies, of course, some 
space in the narrative, and so does what the editor truly calls 


| “the unpleasant episode in Mrs. Stowe’s life” which arose out 


of her intimacy with Lady Byron. More than one heavy trial 
fell upon her, but her nature was buoyant, and her faith in 
God’s love grew stronger year by year. In her tropical home 


| in Florida, where the winter months were spent under the 


shade of orange-trees, both she and her husband seemed to 
have found the mere act of living delightful. ‘Uhe Professor 
read his black-letter books on the verandah surrounding the 
cottage, and Mrs. Stowe wrote her tales and many an un- 
hurried letter, for the post left Mandarin only twice a week :— 


‘“No one,” the editor writes, “who has seen it can ever forget 
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the peaceful beauty of this Florida home and its surroundings. 
The house, a storey and a half cottage of many gables, stands on 
a bluff overlooking the broad St. John’s, which is five miles wide 
at this point. It nestles in the shade of a grove of superb, moss- 
hung live-oaks, around one of which the front piazza is built. 
Several fine old orange-trees also stand near the cottage, scenting 
the air with the sweet perfume of their blossoms in the early 
spring, and offering their golden fruit to whoever may choose to 
pluck it during the winter months. Back of the house stretches 
the well-tended orange-grove in which Mrs. Stowe took such 
genuine pride and pleasure. Everywhere about the dwelling and 
within it were flowers and singing-birds, while the rose-garden in 
front, at the foot of the bluff, was the admiration of all who saw it.” 
It was pleasant to step from December to June every winter 
upon reaching her Florida home, where the garden was crowded 
with roses, and the ripe oranges were ready to be gathered; 
but there came a time when Professor Stowe was too weak to 
make the long journey, and the orange-groves had to be 
abandoned. Neither change nor the loss of friends could long 
depress Mrs. Stowe’s hopeful spirit. “TI feel myself at last,” 
she wrote to George Eliot, “as one who has been playing and 
picnicking on the shores of life, and waked from a dream late 
in the afternoon, to find that everybody almost has gone over 
to the beyond. And the rest are sorting their things and 
packing their trunks, and waiting for the boat to come and 
take them.” And to her brother at a later date, employing 
similar imagery, she wrote :—“ Let us keep good heart; no 
evil can befall us. Sin alone is evil, and from that Christ will 
keep us. Our journey is so short! I feel about all things 
now as I do about the things that happen in a hotel after my 
trunk is packed to go home. I may be vexed and annoyed 
eerie: but what of it! Iam going home soon.” 

We may add that Mr. Stowe’s share in the arrangement of 
this volume is marked throughout by judgment and good 
taste. Of the five hundred pages which form the Life, there 
are few, if any, that a reader will care to skip. 





THE NEW CHESTERFIELD LETTERS.* 
FourTEEN of these letters have seen the light before, though 
in a garbled form, but the remainder are now given to the 
world for the first time, and though they do not entirely 
revolutionise posterity’s verdict of the writer, they goa long way 
towards modifying the hostile estimate for which Dr. Johnson, 
Lord Macaulay, and Mr. Lecky are so largely responsible. 
Lord Carnarvon, to whom the manuscript of the letters was 
entrusted, has acquitted himself of his editorial labours in a 
highly creditable fashion. Without any pretence at originality 
or deep research, he has given us a very readable 7swmé of the 
available facts. He has not attempted to rewrite Lord Chester- 
field’s life, and such errors as he has fallen into are of a venial 
nature. The most interesting part of his prefatory essay is 
that in which he pleads for a more lenient judgment on the 
moral character of a man who has hitherto been judged almost 
entirely by the attitude adopted by him in his other letters, 
written twenty years earlier. It is not too much to say that 
the present series throws quite a new light on the old age of 
this consummate man of the world. His deafness cut him off 
from an active share in politics or society, and the gereral 
impression was that he wore out these last years of his life in 
bitterness and solitude. As a matter of fact, there is all the 
difference between the letters to his son and those addressed 
to his godson, that is to be found between “ Pelham the puppy ” 
and Kenelm Chillingley the semi-prig. There is something 
really pathetic in the sight of this old man, undeterred by the 
fiasco of his son, starting afresh to mould the character of a 
boy of seven years old; nor is the pathos lessened by the fact 
that the boy in question seems to have been a thoroughly 
commonplace and ordinary child. But that mattered little to 
Lord Chesterfield, who saw in him potential Ambassadors, 
Prime Ministers,—anything, in fact, that he aspired to be. 
Alas for human hopes! In spite of all his mentor’s de- 
nunciation of Vandalism, young Stanhope signalised his 
accession to the title by pulling down a beautiful house, and 
speedily settled down into a very respectable but thorough- 
going country gentleman. He wrote a good hand, and kept a 
meteorological diary, but that was all that remained of his 
early training. Detractors have alleged that the old man 
found his godson uncongenial to him all along, but certainly 
those letters will not bear out such an assumption. On the 
contrary, they are full of evidences of the sincerest affection, 





* Lord Chesteryjield’s Letters to his Godson, Edited by the Earl of Carnarvon. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, F 








and the intimate nature of their relationship is illustrated in 
half-a-hundred pleasant ways,—notably by a charming defer. 
ence in the old man, and the inexhaustible variety of whimsica} 
pet-names, English, French, and Latin, which he bestows upon 
him. The main object of these letters being educational 
Lord Chesterfield shows a great fertility of resource . 
endeavouring to stimulate the curiosity and intelligence 
of his pupil. He gives kim interesting scraps of his. 
tory, or “shining thoughts” of the best authors. He 
quotes and explains fables. He draws up long dialogues 
in French for his boy’s benefit, or he takes some epigram 
or anecdote, and comments upon it. Some of his favourite 
precepts, like the Hoc age—“Do one thing, and one at 
a time”—or the necessity of pleasing, recur again and again. 
If he thinks the boy is idle or inattentive, he has all sorts of 
ingenious devices to stir him up,—good-humoured banter and 
raillery, or appeals to his amour-propre. He has no desire to. 
fatigue him by sermonising; on the contrary, he often insists. 
on the value of mirth and merriment, and practises what he. 
preaches by introducing some amusing story, or even a pun. He- 
is great on mottoes and devices, such as Ne quid nimis ; or that 
noble line of Horace, “ Nil conscire sibi, nulli pallescere culpa” 
—which was a great favourite with the late Sir William Gull— 
or Volendo et perseverando; or Aut nunquam tentes aut perfice, 
He is not above winding up with a puzzle, for there are times 
when he admits that it is well to say, “ Vive la bagatelle!’” 
With hardly an exception, the advice contained in these letters 
is admirably sound and straight. It must be remembered 
that these letters were never intended for public perusal, 
and, speaking for ourselves, we entirely fail to detect in them 
any falsetto note when morality or religion is being discussed. 
On the contrary, there is positive vehemence in his condemna- 
tion of horse-play and cursing, drunkenness and anger, 
He counsels courtesy to social inferiors as a duty, and 
denounces Posteromania, or extravagant pride of family, in 
no measured terms. Excellent, again, is the letter on the 
abuse of wit, where he sums up the matter in the following 
admirable sentence: “A wise man will live at least as much 
within his wit as within his income.” The least agreeable 
thing in the letters is the low opinion which the writer dis- 
plays of the intelligence of women, whom he counsels his. 
young charge always to flatter as much as possible ; but apart 
from this, there is hardly a single point one can take excep- 
tion to. He lays too great a stress on the enormity of absent- 
mindedness, and the “terrible” misfortune of exposing oneself 
to ridicule; but these, after all, are minor matters, and if we: 
consider the temper of the times and of the society to which 
the writer belonged, the good sense, charity, and humanity 
which they inculeate are quite remarkable. It is, no doubt, 
an easy and cheap retort to make that this is only another 
instance of “ When the Devil was sick, the Devil a monk 
would be.” But not a syllable of complaint escapes from the- 
writer’s lips in any single one of these 236 letters. He never 
adopts the canting tone of those who proclaim and make 
capital out of their reformation. But there are, all the same,. 
many passages which, when read in the light of his earlier 
days, make it clear that he would hardly have chosen to live 
his life over again on the same lines. 

Not the least interesting feature in these letters are the in- 
cidental criticisms in which they abound. Lord Chesterfield 
was a great admirer of Horace and Martial, but above all the 
ancients, of Cicero. He had no patience with the Koran, 
which he declares more than once to be the most extravagantly 
silly book in the world,—a harsh judgment, which, had he 
lived in the present century, he might have revised in favour, 
or, rather, to the prejudice of the Book of Mormon. Of the 
moderns, it is obvious that Voltaire appealed more strongly 
to him than any one else, though he was a great admirer of 
Pope. Of Kings and rulers he seldom has a good word 
to say—excepting, however, Frederick the Great—and his 
allusions to the Papal See are uniformly contemptuous and 
disparaging. The pleasantest letters, after all, are those in 
which the writer indulges in playful badinage with his god- 
son. Here, for example, is a characteristic specimen of this 
sort :— 


“My prEAR LITTLE Boy,—You have lately in your travels seen 
so many persons, places, and things, that you put me in mind of 
that great man mentioned by Homer, and afterwards by Horace, 
qui mores multorum hominum vidit et urbes; for you have not only 
seen Cambridge, but also Clare Hall and Hockrel. There is am 
Anticlimax for you, and if you do not know what an anticlimax is, 
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. dd, I believe, upon application to him, will probably tell 
~ “* you know, too, that you are a relation of the University 
. Cambridge, for she was my Alma Mater, and consequently must 
= akin to you. Your letter which I received three days ago, I 
will swear, was all your own, for it had all those elegant 
jnaceuracys quas ineuria fudit ; but I do not wonder at it, and I 
believe your mind will not be resettled till next week at soonest; 
as these are not your mollia tempora fandi, I will say no more but 
God bless you.” 

It only remains to add that the volume, which is produced in 
the most sumptuous style, is embellished by some very good 
collotype reproductions of pictures and portraits, and a 
wonderfully executed fac-simile of one of Lord Chesterfield’s 


letters. 





RECENT NOVELS.* 


A snort time ago, one of those versatile writers who instruct 
the public on things in general by means of brief paragraphs 
printed at the end of several monthly magazines, indulged in 
a strong protest against the use by reviewers of the word 
“charming ;” and in order that the poor creatures might not 
be wholly stranded by the loss of their favourite term of com- 
mendation, he was good enough to provide them with quite a 
long list of alternatives, which included the words “ splendid,” 
« glorious,” and “jocund.” Now, it is quite possible that the 
epithet objected to has been used somewhat indiscriminately ; 
but every word has its use—even the much-abused “ reliable ” 
does not mean quite the same thing as “ trustworthy ”’—and a 
book may be neither splendid, glorious, nor jocund, and yet be 
undeniably charming. Indeed, the word is rightly used when 
no more precise epithet would fit equally well,—when a book 
attracts and wins us in virtue of qualities the presence of 
which we feel, but the nature of which we find it very difficult 
to analyse or describe. My. William Black’s work, for example, 
as seen in The New Prince Fortunatus and in its many pre- 
decessors, has various merits which are to be found in the 
work of other capable novelists, and to which it is easy to give 
a name; but, in addition to these things, it is characterised 
by a certain je ne sais quoi of delightfulness which is 
his “charm,” his personal secret of fascination. Though 
it seems rather an Irish proceeding to hint that something 
is indescribable and forthwith endeavour to describe it, we 
eannot help saying that in Mr. Black’s case the reader’s 
enjoyment of the work produced is really an unconscious 
apprehension of the enjoyment felt by the writer in producing 
it. We feel that he lives so intensely and so pleasurably in 
his characters and situations. Here in the new novel, as in 
so many of the old ones, we are taken to the Highlands, and 
at least two-thirds of a volume—nearly a quarter of the book 
—is devoted to the familiar details of shooting, deer-stalking, 
and salmon-fishing ; yet, familiar as the details are, they are 
not stale, because Mr. Black feels as he writes the thrill of 
every successful shot and lucky cast, and makes us feel it with 
him. The structural lines of the story are simple enough, 
but it has sufficient body to be pleasantly satisfying. The 
fashionable young opera-singer who is made free of the houses 
“where the wealthy nobles dwell,” not apparently as a mere 
lion, but as a friend and equal; who becomes, not in a vulgar 
and bumptious but in a very simple and natural way, just a 
little t’te montée ; who is suddenly and painfully brought 
to his bearings only to lose himself for a while in a still 
more foolish manner; and who at last finds his true 
life in the love which has been near him all the time,—is 
certainly not a heroic figure; but he is very likeable and 
very lifelike. To use again the objectionable word, he is 
charming, because, apart from good qualities which attract or 
weaknesses which irritate, he has a personality which draws us 
to him. Among the group in which he is the most prominent 
figure, there is not a single person whose society we cannot 
enjoy, either because we can love him or laughathim. Those 
we love best are the tender, devoted little Italian singer, Nina ; 
the not less devoted and noble, but always self-depreciating 
Journalist, Mangan; and the sweet Francie Wright, who is 
surely the only attractive feminine philanthropist in English 
fiction. Those we laugh at most heartily are Lady Adela 
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Cunyngham, the aristocratic society novelist, and her two 
artistic sisters ; Mr. Quirk, the toady and log-roller who barters 
puffs for invitations to dinner; Miss Burgoyne, the ambitious, 
jealous prima donna, and her masculine satellite, Percy Miles, 
though these last are a somewhat dangerous couple who cannot 
be laughed at always. Miss Honnor Cunyngham must not be 
forgotten, for though she does not exactly range herself either 
among the loveable or the laughable people, her portrait is one 
of Mr. Black’s strongest pieces of work. 

Miss Jessie Fothergill has written one or two books—Kith 
and Kin is the one book of which we are specially thinking— 
that are richer in obvious suggestions of genius than is her 
latest novel, A March in the Ranks ; but she has never written 
a book in which the conception of character is so unswervingly 
true to life, and the literary workmanship so firm, so sure, so 
intellectually satisfying. The novel just named, Kith and 
Kin, was one of the strongest stories of the kind which have 
been written since Charlotte Bronté laid down the pen; but it 
was marred by the intrusion of a certain sentimental unreality 
in the writer’s conception of the relations of some of the 
principal personages,—a fault which made itself noticeable 
not for the first nor for the last time. A March in 
the Ranks is not, perhaps, so impressive as some of its pre- 
decessors, and readers who above all things like to be 
“excited,” may not care for it so much; but such readers 
do not provide an audience worthy of a writer possessing 
Miss Fothergill’s powers, and the audience which is really 
worthy will appreciate the reticent strength that can 
afford to dispense with forced and meretricious aids to 
effect. The sketch of men, women, and manners at the 
Hydropathie Establishment where Dr. Godfrey Noble goes 
to act as locum tenens for the resident physician, is really 
the opening of the story; and Miss Fothergill has seldom 
written anything fresher or brighter than these chapters. The 
shallow medical humbug, Dr. Burton, is so good that we 
should like to have seen more of him, and the same may be 
said of the vivacious American lady, Mrs. Van Bibber; but 
the author knows her business, which is to concentrate the 
attention and interest of her readers upon the two pairs of 
brothers and sisters, Godfrey and Hilda Noble, Peregrine and 
Alizon Blundell. The Blundells are perhaps the more in- 
teresting, because they are the more incalculable. We feel 
with regard to them, us we so often feel with regard to people 
in real life, and so seldom with regard to people in fiction, that 
while their characters have an underlying consistency, the 
secret of which would be doubtless discoverable could we 
know them as they know themselves, there is a surface incon- 
sistency which renders it difficult to predict their action. This 
is particularly true with regard to Alizon. She surprises us, 
she disappoints us, just in the same way as we are surprised and 
disappointed by our living friends and acquaintances; and in 
her case, as in theirs, we are made to feel that the surprise and 
disappointment are simply due to imperfect knowledge,—that 
she and they are not really inconsistent with themselves, but 
only with our inadequate conception of them. Portraiture 
which produces this effect is really fine art, and in such art Miss 
Fothergill’s new novel abounds. Whatever may be thought of 
it at the circulating libraries—and even there it is certain to 
bein large demand—it is sure of a high place in the estimation 
of the best class of readers. 


Now that Wilkie Collins has gone, Mr. Clark Russell is 
probably our greatest living master of the art of narration; 
and, like Collins, he is not only a magnificent teller of a story, 
but he always has a new story to tell. His range of inven- 
tion is really wonderful. He has been writing novels of the 
sea for years, and—except in the matter of mutinies, which 
he varies most skilfully—he never repeats himself. In An 
Ocean Tragedy there is no mutiny, and the incidents of 
the story are as fresh, as exciting, and, it must be added, 
as blood-curdling 23 if they represented the first draft 
upon an accumulated stock of imaginative material. The 
wife of Sir Wilfrid Monson, in whom is a hereditary vein 
of insanity, elopes with his friend Colonel Hope-Kennedy, 
and it is known that the guilty pair have started in a hired 
yacht for the Cape of Good Hope. The baronet, in whom the 
shock has developed some rather alarming symptoms of the 
congenital taint, determines to follow them in a larger and 
swifter yacht of his own; to take as companions his sister-in- 
law, Miss Laura Jennings, and his cousin, Mr. Charles Monson ; 
to overhaul the vessel bearing the fugitives; to tear his wife 
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from her seducer, and to challenge and kill the latter. The 
possibilities of such a narrative scheme in the hands of a 
writer like Mr. Clark Russell can be imagined by readers of 
such books as The Wreck of the ‘Grosvenor’ and The Golden 
Hope, but their imagination is tolerably certain to fall far short 
of the actual reality. We incline to think that the author 
manifests his inventive “staying power” more remarkably 
in this story than in any of its predecessors. When 
we have reached the end of the second volume, and the 
ghastly duel has been fought upon the deck of the ‘ Bride,’ 
we feel that the third volume must have something of the 
nature of padding or anti-climax; but, on the contrary, the 
story of the wreck upon the volcanic island, whose sudden rise 
has heaved up from the ocean deeps the galleon sunk a cen- 
tury and a half ago, is as strong or stronger than anything 
which has preceded it. Mr. Clark Russell’s brain and hand 
have clearly lost none of their cunning. 

Those who remember The Blacksmith of Voe—and there 
were chapters in it not to be soon forgotten—will expect 
much from Mr. Paul Cushing’s new book, and The Bull ? th’ 
Thorn will not disappoint them. Pedantic critics of construc- 
tion will shake their heads, and say that the book is all wrong, 
because a most stirring story of the Mexican revolution in the 
first quarter of the century is sandwiched between two sections 
of a somewhat grim English idyll; and they will wisely, and, 
it must be admitted, quite truthfully, declare that the con- 
nection between the English romance and the Mexican 
romance is mechanical rather than vital. The pedants are, 
however, in the minority; and the majority of intelligent 
novel-readers only ask of the novelist that he will interest 
them in a good, wholesome fashion, and do not worry them- 
selves to inquire whether the interest is achieved according 
to the only methods admitted by the pedants to be legitimate. 
The characters and surroundings of the ruined descendants of 
the ancient family of the Polocs, to which the earlier part of 
the book is devoted, are treated not merely picturesquely, but 
with real imaginative vigour; but it is clear that this portion 
of the story is only a prologue intended to lead up to a recital 
of daring by which the exile, Ralph Poloc, won for himself 
the name of the “ Lion of Mexico;” and as a story of exciting 
military adventure, The Bull 7? th’ Thorn is not likely to be 
soon surpassed. Two or three small slips may with advantage 
be corrected in a second edition. There is no such word as 
“inning,” “innings” being both the singular and the plural 
form; nor were there in 1810 either sovereigns or revolving 
churns. The former were first coined in 1817, and the latter 
have been introduced within the last half-century. 





Eulogy is apt to become monotonous, but it does occasionally 
happen that a number of really admirable novels appear 
almost simultaneously; and the critic who would call a good 
book bad in order to give his review the charm of variety 
would prove himself a very reckless believer in the doctrine of 
“ Art for Art’s sake.” Miss Cotterell’s Strange Gods differs 
in many ways from any of the four books just noticed; but it 
resembles them in being excellent in both substance and form. 
It is a perfectly graceful and pretty story, not without 
passages of both power and pathos, the scene of which is laid 
in an English village, though the actors in the quiet drama 
are not cottagers, but dwellers in parsonage and hall. There 
are some bits of very pleasant comedy in the early portion of 
poor Jenet Minors’ love-story, but we feel sure that it must 
have a sad ending ; and though such an ending is an insuper- 
able objection to some readers, they ought not to be repelled 
by the work of a writer whose fine artistic restraint never 
allows her to pass the point at which sadness ceases to be 
beautiful, and becomes simply harrowing. Jenet’s ignorance, 
not merely of the world, but of almost everything, is perhaps a 
little incredible even in a girl so utterly uncared for, and 
Tristram, the gentle middle-aged scholar, who discloses his love 
too late to avert sorrow from the object of it, will be regarded by 
some readers as “a woman’s man;” but Jenet’s hot-tempered, 
masterful, jealous, yet wholly loyal and devoted suitor Blase is 
an admirable creation, and the lazy, easy-going Evelyn, who 
contributes to the story its humorous element, is not less 
successful. Strange Gods is, in short, rich in human interest, 
and Miss Cotterell’s style has ease, refinement, and maturity. 

The hero of In Satan’s Bonds is manager for a company 
engaged in the manufacture of explosives; and, so far as our 
memory serves us, this is the first time a gentleman of his 
calling has figured in fiction. As Mr. Eastwood’s novel has 





little to recommend it but a decidedly wild plot, it would be 
unfair to disclose the course of the story, and it must suffice 
tosay that George Longford falls into the toils spread for him 
by four strangers whose acquaintance he accidentally makes 
at Scarborough, the party consisting of a villainous American 
capitalist, and of three Nihilists, two masculine and one 
feminine, who among them contrive to involve the unfortunate 
chemist in a series of misfortunes culminating in a sensational 
climax which testifies to the boldness and exuberance of Mr. 
Eastwood’s invention. The title is certainly a misnomer, 
Longford was not in the bonds of Satan, but in the bonds of 
his own contemptible fickleness and crass stupidity; and the 
reader will pity him a great deal less than he pities himself, 
No one who is not very unsympathetic or cynical will fail 
to be prepossessed in favour of James Vraille by Mr. Jeffery’s 
touching and beautiful dedication to his father; and a 
book is, indeed, a good one,—strong and real in character. 
portraiture, and by no means wanting in vividly conceived and 
briskly narrated incident. Some of the Indian chapters are 
specially excellent; but it is impossible to derive pleasure 
of the kind which we have a right to expect that an imagina- 
tive work will provide, from a story which is from first to 
last a record of unrelieved sadness. And the sadness is 
altogether gratuitous, for with the exception of the misfortunes 
which are perhaps the natural result of James Vraille’s foolish 
choice of a wife—and even here the possibilities of trouble are 
well-nigh exhausted—the sorrows of the brave, loyal-hearted 
soldier are simply repeated strokes of ill fate, which crush the 
reader almost as completely as they crush the unhappy victim. 
This would not perhaps matter much, were not the story so 
well told that one is tempted to finish it and to make oneself 
miserable. Vraille himself, his shallow-minded, heartless wife, 
the faithful nurse Judith, and the malicious, cowardly Colonel 
Dare are unmistakably made to live, and some of the situations 
have genuine dramatic force. If James Vraille had only a 
gleam or two of brightness, it might be praised unreservedly. 


TWO PLAYS OF ASCHYLUS.* 
THOSE who have had the pleasure and profit of studying Mr. 
Verrall’s contributions to classical learning, will expect to find 
something original in his new edition of the Agamemnon, nor 
will they be disappointed. His introduction criticises severely 
the current conception of the story of the play, a conception 
founded on the Greek “argument ” prefixed to it by the Byzan- 
tine scholars. The “argument” runs thus :—“ Agamemnon, 
departing for Troy, promised to Clytemnestra that, if he should 
take Troy, he would announce it the same day by means of 
beacon-fires. Accordingly, Clytemnestra set a watchman for 
hire to watch the beacon-fire. He espying it, told the news, and 
the Queen summons the crowd of elders, to tell them concerning 
the beacon. Of these is the Chorus composed. When they 
hear it, they sing a song of triumph; and not long after 
Talthybius arrives and tells the story of the voyage.” The 
action of all this is supposed to be continuous,—a manifest 
impossibility. If Troy had been taken that night, how could 
Agamemnon arrive a few hours afterwards, and that after a 
voyage which was described as stormy? The distance between 
Troy and the Argolid was several hundred miles, a fact which 
an Athenian audience must have known as well as a London 
audience knows the distance between Dover and Calais. The 
succession of beacons, too, involves an impossibility. “The 
distances are for the first two stages about sixty miles, for 
the third stage nearly a hundred miles.” This, too, would be 
familiar to an Athenian audience, a very large proportion of 
whom would be seafaring men. As Mr. Verrall puts it, “the 
statement that a beacon-signal was transmitted in the midst 
of a storm from Athos to Eubea [the third stage] stood to the 
knowledge and habits of Athens then, in much the same relation 
as the statement that a steamer ran across the Atlantic in one 
day would stand to the knowledge and habits of Liverpool 
now.” Editors commonly have been content to explain these 
impossibilities by saying that they are excused by “dramatic 
license.” But Mr. Verrall has certainly contrived a more 
excellent way. He begins by going back to the Homeric 
legend. In that, a storm carries the returning Agamemnon 
to the shore whereon stood the Castle of Aigisthus, and it is 
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there that the murder takes place. This situation, for reasons 
which are very ingeniously set forth in Mr. Verrall’s intro- 
duction, had to be changed by the Athenian dramatist, 
Agamemnon had to be slain in his own palace, and the 
adulterous Clytemnestra, who in Homer is an inmate of 
Agisthus’s castle, must be there. But some of the essential 
features are retained, and one in particular of great im- 
portance. In Homer, the traitor Agisthus has hired (the 
apparently needless iri wicd@ in the Byzantine “argument” 
may be noted here) a watchman who is to look out for the 
returning King. He reappears in Aischylus, not, indeed, as 
an accomplice, but as a man, “as simple as loyal,” who believes 
that the beacon-fire for which he is to watch is what the 
Queen pretends it to be, a signal of the King’s success. But 
the fire has, in reality, a totally different meaning. It wasa 
signal to Adgisthus and his fellow-conspirators. The Queen 
had become already aware of the fall of Troy, of the circum- 
stances of which she, indeed, betrays a suspiciously particular 
knowledge, and has laid her plans accordingly. 


We have not done justice to Mr. Verrall’s elaborate and | 


lucid statement, being compelled to condense into a very small 
space an argument which occupies thirty odd pages of the 
introduction. The only criticism that we shall make on it is 


this. If we concede that the poet did not attempt to palm off | 
upon his audience what they must have known to be flagrant | 
impossibilities, it is clear that the Queen must have palmed | 


the very same impossibilities off upon the counsellors of the 
city, who must, indeed, have fallen with a singular identity of 
fate into the dotage at which our editor hints. They must have 
believed what the Athenians would have laughed to scorn, 
that a message could be transmitted by beacons enormously 
distant, and that Agamemnon could have traversed the Aigean 
in the course of a few hours. We cannot see anything like the 
plain expression of incredulity which might be expected under 
the circumstances. We acknowledge the cogency of Mr. 
Verrall’s argument so far as it is destructive. But we are not 
sure whether it is not simpler to fall back upon the old ex- 
planation, not so much of “dramatic license” as of the demand 
upon the spectators, thar when they enter the precincts of the 
theatre, they are to leave considerations of time and space 
outside. However this may be, we have here a singularly able 
attempt to grapple with a difficult literary problem. 

In the matter of the text, Mr. Verrall takes up a position 
which will surprise some of his readers. ‘“ Continual study 
strengthens my conviction on one not unimportant fact in 
relation to Aischylus, the substantial integrity of the text ;” 
and he adds: ‘“‘ Although this edition adheres more closely to 
the MSS. than its predecessors in modern times, my revision, 
were I to revise it now, would tend rather to closer adhesion 
than the other way.” This is not a question that can be here 
discussed. Mr. Verrall has this argument upon his side, that the 
innumerable corrections and speculations of editors have not 
resulted in any uniformity of view, either as to readings or as 
to interpretation. Now and then he has a conjecture of his 
own, but always keeps as close to the manuscripts as he can- 
Thus in 720, the manifestly impossible otros eyyp is changed 
into otras aévyp. (The passage is where the rearing of a lion’s 
cub in a house, with its disastrous consequences, is described.) 
Bores and Govres have been conjectured; but as the subsequent 
statement, that the beast repays his nurture by exrcpévaow 
areis, shows, it isa shepherd not a herdsman that is wanted. 
It is true that no such word as oirws = “ pastor,” is found in 
the lexicons. As an instance of the ingenious conservatism 
with which Mr. Verrall defends the text of the manuscripts may 
be mentioned the ~«i in 890. This occurs in Clytemnestra’s 
speech where she compares the goodman of the house toa 
number of useful and pleasant things, and is the only con- 
junction in what is otherwise a fine specimen of asyndeton. 
Our editor acutely remarks: “This laboured list is not to be 
judged as if it were a real natural flow of emotion. The 
eloquence is forced, and this recommencement is just such a 
touch as betrays it.” 

It is quite impossible to give any adequate notice of the 
commentary. The acuteness, and especially the imaginative 
power—a quality in which scholars of great calibre are some- 
times wanting—are remarkable. As an instance of the latter 
gift, we may mention the interpretation of the well-known 
lines :— 

mdpeots ovyas &ripos adoldopos 
Gdiores apemevwy ideiv, 


@ passage which most of us have been content to regard with 


an admiration which did not imply a very definite idea of the 
meaning. Mr. Verrall regards it as the half-ironical, half- 
pathetic description of Menelaiis by the Trojan “seers,” or 
whatever the word zpopyra: may mean. “There he stands, 
| his curses mocked with silence, the parted spouse, the sweetest 
| sight of.them all.” Our readers must puzzle this sense out of 
| the Greek for themselves, or go to Mr. Verrall for it, for no 
| explanation short of quoting the whole section of the appendix 
| devoted to it would suffice. Another well-known puzzle, where 
| dust is spoken of as the “thirsty kin and neighbour of 
mud,” is most ingeniously solved in another section of the 
| appendix by a reference to the physical geography of the 
| Argolid plain. The running commentary is admirably full 
|and clear. It cannot be supposed that Mr. Verrall has said 
the last word about the difficulties of the Agamemnon; but he 
has made a very notable contribution towards the solving of 
| them. Of the translation we must give a specimen, and it 
| shall be of what is perhaps the best-known passage in the 
| drama, the sacrifice of Iphigenia :— 


‘* Her prayers, her cries to her father, mere life-breath of a girl, 
| the spectators, eager for war, regarded not at all. Her father, 
| after prayer, gave word to the minister, while casting her robes 
about her she bowed herself desperately down, to lift her, as it 
| were a kid, over the altar, and, for prevention of her beautiful lips, 
to stop the voice that might curse his house, with the dumb cruel 
violence of the gag. And she, as she let fall to earth her 
saffron robe, smote each one of the sacrificers with glance of eye 
that sought their pity, and seemed like as in a painting fain to 
speak : for oft had she sung where men were met at her father’s 
noble board, with pure voice virginally doing dear honour to the 
grace and blessing that crowned her father’s feast.” 


A transposition of the words “with the dumb cruel violence 
of the gag” from where they stand to the place immediately 
after the words “ to stop,” would, we think, bean improvement. 

The Agamemnon has probably a hundred readers where the 
Supplices has one. This consideration must excuse the very 
brief space which we give to Mr. Tucker’s meritorious work, 
though we heartily approve his effort to enlarge the narrow 
range of academical reading. It is curious to find him writing, 
in almost direct contradiction of Mr. Verrall—(is it possible 
that he had seen the latter’s preface?)—‘In the case of 
Aischylus in particular, I am fain to confess that my distrust 
of the MS. deepens rather than diminishes, and I believe 
with Professor Kennedy that the Aschylean MSS. are 
‘clogged with corruption.” The edition accordingly is 
furnished with an elaborate critical apparatus which is 
conspicuously absent from Mr. Verrall’s Agamemnon. An 
interesting conjecture places the date of the play as early 
as 492 or 491, in immediate anticipation of the threatened 
attack from the East. The prayer of the Chorus for 
the destruction of their pursuers, “Let them meet with 
thunder and lightning and rain-fraught winds or a wild sea, 
and perish through the wintry buffets of the storms,” is as 
likely to be an allusion to the fate of the first expedition of 
Mardonius, and a hope as to any that might be preparing to 
follow it, as are the passages which commentators have supposed 
to refer to the operations of the Athenian fleet in Egypt, or 
the proposed alliance with Argos. The form of the play, 
again, certainly points to an early date. Here, and here only, 
the Chorus is the protagonist or principal character in the 
drama. Other considerations are strongly urged by Mr. 
Tucker, especially the comparative simplicity of the poet’s 
style, which had “a tendency,” he says, quoting two modern 
parallels, “ to grow more obscure and contorted with advancing 
age.” Passing over the commentary, the merits of which we 
cannot pretend now to appreciate adequately, we may give as 
a sample of the translation, part of the beautiful prayer in 
which the daughters of Danaiis implore a blessing on the city 
that shelters them :— 

“Therefore from the shaded bower of my mouth let there fly 
forth a zealous prayer that pestilence may never empty this city 
of its men, and that no strife may stain the earth with the blood 
of fallen fellow-citizens. May the flower of its youth be unculled, 
and may Ares, Aphrodite’s consort, who maketh havoc of men, 
shear not off its bloom. Let the seats, whereon the old men meet, 
show full of venerable beards. There may the nation be ordered 
well, while they pay due worship to Zeus, and especially to Zeus, 
the Stranger’s God, who guides the due and right by laws hoary 
with time. And we pray that the fruits of the earth may ever be 
begotten anew, and that Artemis, the far-darting, may keep ward 
over the women in their travail...... May it please Zeus that 
the earth pay its dues of fruit with the produce of every season, 
and may the forward-grazing flocks be prolific in the field; and 
in all things may the gods make the peoplp to flourish. At the 
altars may the minstrels siag hymns of praise, — the lute- 
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led chant be borne aloft from mouths of purity. With perpetual 
honours may a ruling power skilled in common counsels of wise 
forethought, watch over the people that rules the State.” 





THE MARRIAGES OF THE BOURBONS.* 
Royat and princely marriages, especially in the case of 
members of those houses of which the head both reigns and 
governs, are not only matters of interest to those who are 
curious as to the details of the lives and habits of the great, 
but are of extreme historical importance from several points 
of view. Their political consequences have often been most 
serious. The huge and unwieldy collection of States which 
acknowledged Charles V. as their Sovereign had been united 
under one head by a series of marriages which had raised the 
House of Austria from the rank of petty German Princes, 
and had placed under its government in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries two-thirds of civilised Europe :— 

« Bella gerant alii; tu felix Austria nube.” 

In France, the marriages of the Bourbons had not the 
same direct effect in increasing the immediate dominions 
of the head of the House; yet the result of the marriage 
of Louis XIV. with a Princess of the Spanish branch 
of the House of Austria was to place Bourbons on the 
thrones of Spain and Naples, and by means of the Family 
Compact to endanger for some time the balance of power, and 
to give to the House of Bourbon an undue influence in the 
affairs of Europe. Again, in those countries where succession 
was not regulated by the Salic Law, the result of Royal 
marriages has often been to change the dynasty, and not 
unfrequently, with the dynasty, the policy of the country over 
which it had ruled. The policy of the Stuarts was no less 
different from that of the House of Hanover, than was the 
policy of the Spanish Bourbons from that of their Austrian 
predecessors. Of the Great Powers of Europe atthe beginning 
of the eighteenth century, there is not one—unless, indeed, 
out of courtesy we except Spain—of which the reigning house 
is, by male descent, the same now as it was then. The Imperial 
family of Russia calls itself Romanoff, but is Holstein Gottorp ; 
that of Austria is not Hapsburg, but Lorraine; and though we 
talk and write as if the House of Braganza was reigning in 
Portugal, we all know that the Royal family is a branch of that 
of Saxe-Coburg. 

From another point of view, the effects of Royal marriages 
possess even more interest, and that is with reference to the 
changes in the character of a reigning family, and consequent 
thereon in the policy of the State, which has often been the 
result of a marriage. This matter is well deserving of more 
investigation than it has yet received, and the publicity of the 
lives and characters of Royal personages renders it more easy 
to trace in them the influence of the maternal side, and of 
the manifestation and development of the maternal traits of 
character, than in others whose lives have been passed in 
greater obscurity. Whatever may be our opinion of Louis XIV. 
us aman, it is certain that he possessed exceptional ability and 
some great qualities; yet none of his numerous descendants, 
whether in France, Spain, or Italy, Kings or Princes—except 
perhaps his grandson, Philip V. of Spain, in his earlier years— 
have been anything but the most commonplace and feeble of 
mortals, for the most part absolutely without character, and 
in the exceptional cases where they have possessed any marked 
character, displaying it merely in excesses of vicious indulgence, 
or in self-willed and tyrannical action. In saying that not a 
single one of these Princes possessed any of the great or even 
of the showy qualities which distinguished Louis XIV., we do 
not forget the praises lavished upon two of the Dauphins, as 
upon most heirs-apparent who have never reigned. It 
would be interesting to inquire how far the singularly com- 
monplace characters of the Queens of Louis XIV. and XV., and 
the wives of the three Dauphins, were reflected in the persons of 
their feeble offspring. The few descendants of Louis XIV. 
who have displayed any energy or vigour of character were 
women,—the Duchess of Angouléme, of whom Napoleon said 
(what Mirabeau had before said of her mother) that she was 
the only man of her family, Caroline of Naples, and perhaps 
Queen Marie Amélie. 

Captain Bingham has missed a great opportunity in his 
treatment of the subject that he has chosen for his book. In 
his two bulky volumes of chaotic but generally amusing gossip 
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which he entitles The Marriages of the Bourbons, he hag dealt 
with neither of these two interesting matters. The question 
indeed of character, and how far the disposition of the child wag 
influenced either by that of the father or mother, never seems to 
enter into his consideration, while all that he has to say of 
the political effect of a Royal marriage is :— 

“One is tempted to make a few reflections on matrimonial 

alliances. Of what value are they? Here was Henri d’Albret 
who had married the sister of the King of France, yet he never 
could depend on the French alliance: to strengthen that alliance 
Henri II. had forced him to give his daughter to a French 
prince. The relations between the two countries were drawn no 
closer by this second marriage.” 
So far as Captain Bingham’s book treats upon the marriages 
of the Bourbons, it consists partly of an enumeration of the 
marriages of a considerable number of Princes of that House, 
after the fashion of the Almanach de Gotha, partly /of 
details, often interesting and not seldom amusing, of the nego. 
tiations for the marriages, and of the fétes and other matters 
which accompanied their celebration; but a large part of the 
work is occupied, not with the legitimate Queens and Princesses 
of France, but with les reines de la main gauche, and a 
much more appropriate title would be “The Mistresses of the 
Bourbons, and the Lovers of the Mistresses.” About half 
the second volume is devoted to Madame de Montespan, 
Madame de Pompadour, Madame du Barry, and several 
other ladies of less celebrity; and although Captain Bingham 
has nothing new to say upon this somewhat unedifying topic, 
these chapters are certainly the most entertaining in his book. 
But he also gives us a good deal of interesting gossip, and 
scandal, taken from contemporary memoirs, and not elsewhere 
to be found in English, of the private lives of Jeanne 
d’Albret, Henry IV., Louis XIII., Louis XIV., Louis XV., and 
Louis XVI., and of some members of their families, though, 
except in the case of Anne of Austria and Marie Antoinette, 
the Queens occupy scarcely any place, and seem to be—as 
probably they really were—the most insignificant members of 
the Royal family. 

Among the many curious stories which Captain Bingham 
gives us, the account of the arrangement made by the Regent 
for the marriage of Louis XV., then aged twelve, with the 
Infanta, aged four, is not the least so. The marriage treaty 
was in terms concluded. The Prince of the Asturias (not of 
Asturia, as Captain Bingham with irritating persistency 
styles him) was married to Mademoiselle de Montpensier, the 
daughter of the Regent, and that Princess was formally ex- 
changed on the Isle of Pheasants for the Infanta, who was 
sent to Paris and styled the Queen of France. The pros- 
pect of marrying a child of four was naturally distaste- 
ful to a boy of twelve; it was with difficulty that Louis 
was induced to consent to the marriage, and when, four 
years later, the Duke of Bourbon, who had succeeded to the 
Regency, broke off the marriage, and summarily sent back 
the little Queen, the King seems to have been much pleased, 
and did not even bid the Infanta adieu. At the ball given in 
her honour on her arrival in Paris, “every one was a little 
tipsy,” and it ended in a scene of vulgar and indecent riot 
strangely contrasting with the propriety and formality which 
had characterised the Court of Louis XIV. But the ball was 
an innocent amusement compared with the festivities in which 
the Court of Madrid indulged in honour of Mademoiselle de 
Montpensier :— : 

“In accordance with custom, the princess for her nuptial f¢te 
was offered the horrible sight of an auto-da-fé. In 1680, her 
aunt, who married Charles II., witnessed a similar spectacle, at 
which one hundred and eighteen martyrs suffered. Before that 
time the Queens Elizabeth de Valois and Elizabeth de Bourbon 
had been treated to like revolting and cruel exhibitions. It 
appears that Philip V. showed a repugnance for these atrocities 
at first, but that he became used to them.” 

The Infanta was accompanied to Paris by her remueuse, an 
attendant whose duty it was to turn the Royal infant over in 
its cradle at stated intervals, when the clock struck,—no 
matter whether the child was awake or asleep. That so 
many of the Royal children of France and Spain died in 
early infancy is not surprising, when we read that the nurse 
had no other function than that of giving the breast to the 
child who was brought to her, but whom she was not allowed 
to touch. Should a pin prick the child, the nurse was not 
permitted to remove it; it was necessary to summon and wait 
for the arrival of another attendant. 


Captain Bingham gives us a deplorable picture of the 
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characters and habits of Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette 
before the terrors and misfortunes of the Revolution brought 
out those noble and dignified qualities in the Queen which 
she inherited from her mother, but of which we find hardly 
any trace during the first fifteen years of her married 
life. ‘The correspondence between Maria Theresa and the 
Austrian Ambassador in France, Mercy-Argenteau, portrays 
all the members of the Royal family in a most unfavourable 
light. The King was stupid and ill-mannered; the Queen 
unable to conceal her contempt for her husband, without a 
single thought or care for anything but pleasure, devoted to 
gambling, and utterly careless of the characters or positions of 
her associates, provided only they were amusing and willing 
to play for high stakes. Monsieur and the Count d’Artois, 
though better mannered, were even less worthy of respect 
than the King. The correct, and possibly rather priggish, 
Joseph II., when he visited his sister in 1775, was shocked 
beyond measure at the morals and manners of the Court of 
Versailles, and at the gamblers and escrocs of both sexes by 
whom the Queen was surrounded. The Ambassador thus 
writes to the Empress :— 

“The Emperor found that the King was not entirely devoid of 

knowledge, that he appeared to cling to his ideas rather through 
obstinacy than conviction, and that he seemed inclined to do what 
was right......- The supper was more than gay, that is to say, 
on the part of the King and the two Princes, his brothers. They 
behaved in so free-and-easy a way, that on rising from table they 
amused themselves like children, running round the room, throw- 
ing each other down on the sofas, to such a point that the Queen and 
the Princesses felt greatly embarrassed owing to the presence of the 
Emperor...... On the 22nd, the Queen took her august brother 
tothe Trianon...... The Emperor...... drew a striking pic- 
ture of the position, the rocks by which the Queen was surrounded, 
and pointed out the infallible and fearful consequences of her con- 
duct as regards the future. He touched upon her neglect of the 
King, the company she kept, the abandonment of every serious 
occupation, and her passion for play...... Yielding to the 
wishes of the Queen, the Emperor accompanied her to the Princesse 
de Guéménée’s, and was shocked at the style of the persons and 
the air of license which reigned there. The Emperor witnessed a 
game of pharaon, and heard the Princess, in the presence of the 
Queen, reproached for her suspicious manner of playing. The 
Emperor was indignant, and told the Queen that the house was a 
regular hell (tripot). The Queen endeavoured to make excuses, 
but returned to the table after midnight on the plea that she had 
promised to do so. The Emperor was greatly mortified by this 
discouraging obstinacy.” 
The Revolution and its excesses cease to astonish us when we 
read what contemporaries have to tell us of the courts, the 
courtiers, and the ministers of Louis XV. and Louis XVI. 
Our only surprise is that France should have quietly endured 
their misgovernment for nearly a century. 

We have rarely seen a book which has been so carelessly 
put together, and where the correction of the press has been 
so completely neglected. The narrative is most confused; 
matters already dealt with are repeated, and to discover the 
sequence of events is almost impossible. After Henry IV. 
has been divorced, married to Marie de Medicis, has died and 
been buried, we come upon a chapter devoted to his divorce. 
We are correctly told that the marriage of his sister Catherine 
was celebrated by the Archbishop of Rouen, but in the same 
chapter have the extraordinary statement that Henry “ got 
Roquelaure, the boon companion of the Archbishop of Rouen, 
to perform the ceremony.” King John of England is styled 
“the British monarch,” and his subjects “the British people.” 
For the Prince of Béarn we have the Prince of “ Beran;” for 
the Prince of the Asturias the Prince of “ Austria.” Vesale, the 
great physician, is transformed into ‘‘ Andrew Versale ;” the 
well-known fortress of Pignerol is repeatedly “ Piguerol ;”* and 
Mezeray the historian is “ Mezaray.” The father of the 
present Don Carlos is described as the “uncle” instead of 
the “cousin” of Isabella II. These are only a few of the 
errors we have noticed. 

If Captain Bingham is a Republican, and has desired to 
disgust us with Kings and Princes, and to show us not only 
with how little wisdom, but with how little virtue, honour, or 
morality France has been governed during the past three 
centuries, he has been successful. Hardly a single fact is 
stated which is not thoroughly discreditable to every one 
concerned with it; honour, justice, truth, integrity, would 
seem, from his narrative, to be words and qualities absolutely 
unknown to the members of the Royal House of Bourbon, and 
to their ministers and courtiers. They all seem to have been 
almost invariably actuated by the lowest and meanest motives. 
Even Henry IV. and his great Minister Sully are persistently 





belittled. Weare not great admirers of the Bourbons or their 
ministers, but we decline to believe that they were as univer- 
sally and as thoroughly worthless as Captain Bingham repre- 
sents them. 


MR. LANG’S “ THEOCRITUS, BION, AND MOSCHUS.”* 
CHAUCER has been called the morning-star of English, amd 
Theocritus may be called the evening-star of Greek poetry. 
He did not seem so to his contemporaries. He was out- 
shone, in their opinion, by Callimachus. Voltaire said 
of Le Sage,—“Qu’il vivra parcequ’il a du naturel.” An 
Alexandrian critic might have said the same of Theo- 
critus. His “ native wood-notes wild” sound as sweetly now 
as they did fifteen hundred years ago, and, so far as he 
and Callimachus are concerned, the question which Horace 
left sub judice has been decided in favour of Nature versus 
Art. We congratulate Mr. Lang on having written so fine a 
prose English version of an author so difficult to translate. 
A lover of Theocritus may now enjoy a pleasure like that 
which Gray dreamt for himself of reading eternal novels by 
Marivaux and Crebillon. A comparison of Mr. Lang’s prose 
with Mr. Calverley’s verse will gratify such a lover, even 
if he have no Greek. If he has, his gratification will be 
quintupled at the least. To ripe scholars who are fain 
to treat prose versions of Greek poetry as beneatb their 
notice, we shall commend the following extract from 
Villemain. As a literary critic he is unsurpassed by any 
of his countrymen, and a French literary critic whose 
judgments are as sound as they are brilliant is indeed worth 
the listening to. ‘Toute traduction en vers,” he says, “est 
une autre création que loriginal. Pour en donner quelque 
idée, il vaut mieux en calquer les formes dans une prose 
naturelle. Il en est de la prose pour traduire exactement un 
poéte, comme de ces figures de cire, qui n’ont aucun mérite- 
dart, et qui peuvent avoir un grand mérite de fidélité, et par 
une imitation matérielle et compléte, reproduire toutes les. 
formes et les teintes méme de la physiognomie.” If Mr. Lang’s 
prose is not always quite so natural as the prose which 
Villemain was thinking of, we are unwilling to lay much stress. 
on its defects. It is as far as possible from our intention to- 
hint dislike, or to hesitate a sneer at those defects. This 
translation, on the whole, is a genuine piece of work. It 
is a little too mellifluous, perhaps, and it fails occasionally 
to reflect the warmth and robustness of feeling which are 
a distinct note in Theocritus. Burns caught that note 
plainly enough, as we shall see, in some verse translation, 
probably Chapman’s, of Theocritus. But it is difficult to- 
catch it in Mr. Lang’s version of “ The Wooing of Daphnis,” 
for example (Idyll xxvii.), and yet that version in many 
respects is nothing less than masterly. “C’est magnifique, 
mais ce n’est pas Théocrite,” is what might be said of it. And 
in one sense such a remark would be not unfair, yet in another 
it would do Mr. Lang much wrong. We have no space 
wherein to argue that point, or to explain distinctly what it 
is that we miss in Mr. Lang’s bright and spirited version of 
the famous fifteenth idyll. He says himself of that idyll, that 
it should rather, perhaps, be called a mimus. And certainly 
the talk of those “weariful women,” Praxinoé and Gorgo, is 
“as good asa play.” And Mr. Lang, we think—for there was 
nothing here to check him as there was in “The Wooing of 
Daphnis ”—might have strengthened his prose by some of those 
idiomatic equivalents which lend occasionally so much interest 
to Smollett’s translation of Don Quixote. We cannot, indeed, 
put a finger upon any one phrase for which we could suggest 
a better. We shall take a Greek rather than an English idiom 
for comment. Mopud baxves izxos is what Praxinoé says to- 
her child, who was crying to be taken to the show with her. 
“Boo! Bogies! There’s a horse that bites,” is Mr. Lang’s 
rendering ; we should prefer, “‘ Horses bite.” “‘ Ever since I 
was a child,” says this lady when frightened herself, “I have 
feared no thing so much as horses and the chilly snake.” And 
here again the plural seems preferable. 

The text of Theocritus is often corrupt, and the corruptions 
are of a kind which baffle the resources of conjectural criti- 
cism. Porson seems to have felt this; for, so far as we can 
recollect, he gave Theocritus a very wide berth indeed. Not 
a single emendation did he propose in that poet’s lines. Yet 
we trust it is not presumptuous to say that he would have 
done better than Fritzsche, Mr. Lang’s favourite editor, does. 





* Theocritus, Bion, and Moschus. Rendered into English Prose. with an Intro- 
ductory Essay, by A. Lang, M.A, London: Macmillan and Co, 1839. 
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in a well-known crue in the twenty-first idyll. The reader 
must look at the context for himself; yet with it or without 
it, he will wring no sense out of: “ Nay, the ass is among the 
thorns, the lantern in the town-hall, for, they say, it is always 
sleepless.” “Que diable allait-il faire dans cette galére,” is 
all that we can say of that ass, with regard to thorns or text. 
The old reading dozevos was bad, but &ar’ évos, to use Bentley’s 
absurd correction of Milton’s “darkness visible,” is “ tran- 
spicuous gloom.” There are other passages, of course, where 
it is possible—or, rather, certain—that Mr. Lang has not 
adopted the best reading. But this is not the place for 
discussing those passages. His translation, as a whole, calls 
for unstinted praise. It deserves to live, and it deserves, in 
future editions, to be amended and improved by its clever 
author. 

His introductory essay on Theocritus and his age is fairly 
well written. But there are several points made in it which 
seem to admit of contradiction. Fontenelle, accustomed to 
Royal goatherds in silk and lace, could not believe in 
the delicacy of a Sicilian who wore a skin “stripped from 
the roughest of he-goats, with the smell of the rennet 
clinging to it still” Mr. Lang endeavours to show that 
this unbelief is groundless, by quoting from the verses of 
modern Greek peasants certain lines which, with an affecta- 
tion bordering on the confines of obscurity, he declares to be 
“so rich in Theocritean memories.” But surely there is no 
need to go round the Frenchman’s criticism in this way. 
Theocritus was one of Nature’s darling children, and drew 
from Nature unmistakably. If the peasantry of modern 
Greece sang as unmelodiously—and we dare be sworn they 
sometimes do—as a Catnach poet might of flowers and birds 
and musical fountains, would that touch Theocritus? Mr. 
Lang says, rightly enough this time, but not too simply: “ He 
brought the gifts of his own spirit to the contemplation 
of the world.” He was a born poet, we should prefer to 
say, who spoke of the world as he found it truly enough. 
Yet, still, he spoke of it as a poet only can speak, and he, 
like that glorious alchemist the sun, turns all he touches into 
glittering gold. Burns felt this, and Mr. Lang might have 
quoted him, we think, in support of his own view. “Sicily,” 
he says, “showed Theocritus subjects which he imitated in 
truthful art ;” but the later pastoral poets of Northern lands 
have unluckily imitated Theocritus. True enough; but we 
vastly prefer the stronger language of the “Scottish peasant- 
boy "— 

« But thee, Theocritus! wha matches ? 
They ’re no herd’s ballats, Maro’s catches : 
Squire Pope but busks his skinklin patches 

O’ heathen tatters : 
I pass by hunders, nameless wretches, 
That ape their betters.” 

Quintilian’s estimate of Theocritus is noticeable. It shows, 
what we should have expected from such a critic, a due appre- 
ciation of such a poet. It also shows that fashionable literary 
opinion at Rome in his time was like fashionable literary 
opinion at Paris in Fontenelle’s time. It is possible, though, 
that we may be putting a wrong meaning into his metaphor, 
so we quote his own words for the reader’s consideration :— 
*“ Admirabilis in suo genere Theocritus, sed musa illa rustica 
et pastoralis non forum modo verum ipsam etiam urbem 
reformidat.” 
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Haunts of Nature. By W.H. Worsley-Benison. (Elliot Stock.) 
—The author takes his readers on some pleasant excursions, 
teaching them to admire Nature in her outward aspects, and to 
learn some of her lore. Many readers may have the chance of 
appreciating one or other of these papers by personal experience, 
the “Hour on the Cliffs,” for instance, where the locality is 
Swanage, or “An Afternoon in Fairlight Glen.” Other essays 
deal more entirely with subjects of natural history. Such is the 
last, discussing the hibernating animals, under the title of ‘ Fast 
Asleep for Months.” Altogether, this is a very pleasant and 
instructive book. 

The Templars’ Trials. 


By J. Shallow. (Stevens and Sons.)— 


If the author wished to make his readers understand the subject 
about which he writes, he should have been less elliptical and 
The very narrow 
limits which he has imposed upon himself—seventy-four pages in 
We doubt whether any | 


generally obscure in his manner of writing. 


all—have stood in the way of clearness. 








unlearned person will be enlightened by this book, 
been the pains evidently bestowed upon it. 


The Future of the Empire. By Alexander Gordon. (Simpkin 
and Marshall.)—This is “a brief statement of the caso against 
Imperial Federation,” and it'ends with the proposal of an shies, 
tive policy, consisting of two chief articles,—“ (a), Eventual inde- 
pendence of the self-governing Colonies; and (b), a probable 
alliance of the whole of the English-speaking peoples,” an alliance 
which is to include the United States. Whatever we may think 
of this, there will be little doubt about subscribing to the followine 
words :— Our concern is with the present; our duty is to do that 
which we feel sure is right, in preference to attempting what may 
possibly be wrong; to maintain the well-known path, unless we 
are certain of having found a better one.””——In the series of 
“ Political Studies ” (Methuen and Co.), we have Irish Politics, hy 
T. Raleigh, MA. Mr. Raleigh states the question in a very 
judicial way, and deprecates especially the darkening of counsel 
by partisan speeches. To put the case briefly, he is a “Muo- 
wump.” We hope that he may convert many to that excellent 
persuasion. 


great as have 


We are glad to recommend to our readers Dr. Waldstein’s 
Catalogue of Casts in the Museum of Classical Archeology (Macmillan 
and Co.) Dr. Waldstein gives a brief introduction on the 
development of Greek art, and accompanies his catalogue with 
very instructive and interesting comments. 


The Times of Isaiah. By A. H. Sayce, LL.D. (Religious Tract 
Society.)—This volume belongs to the excellent series entitled 
“ By-Paths of Bible Knowledge.” Itis an interesting study, illus- 
trated from contemporary cuneiform inscriptions, of the external 
and internal politics of the Hebrew Kingdoms. The time which 
saw the fall of the Northern Kingdom and the serious crisis which 
overtook the Southern, is of the greatest interest and importance, 

Her Heart’s Desire. By H. Prothero Lewis. 3 vols. (Hurst 
and Blackett.)—'These three volumes, very easy reading as far as 
paper and printing can make reading easy, tell the love-stories of 
two young women,—Kira, who is beloved by and loves a man who 
is, unfortunately, married; and Geraldine, who is attached to a 
young gentleman not so encumbered, happily for her, as she 
seems to have had heterodox notions on the subject of marriage 
which might have brought her into serious trouble. (Vol. IIL, 
173, seq.) These stories are fairly well told; and the character 
of Miss Wynnie is amore serious effort. But, on the whole, we 
cannot but think that there 1s a good deal of waste in Her Heart’s 
Desire. 

Four volumes of the “0. U. R. Books” (Simpkin and Marshall) 
that are before us present varieties of fiction:—The Jaws of 
Death, by Grant Allen, is of the semi-comic, semi-sensational kind. 
A young Englishman in a Western “ city” makes his fortune by a 
grand piano in a most unexpected way, and nearly meets with his 
death in a way equally unexpected. More it would be unfair to a 
clever contriver of plots to say. But we may assure our readers 
that both comedy and tragedy are well done. The Clerical 
Cracksman, by Alfred Fitzmaurice King, is of the farcical kind, 
and very good. The Rev. Willoughby Jones offers himself to a 
Bishop’s daughter, and is promptly rejected for being too 
good. “When you have a black and stormy past, when 
you have twenty aliases, and very likely as many wives, 
when your face is covered with scars that grow livid and 
palpitate in your terrible burst of passion, when you would 
as soon murder me as look at me, when there is a price on 
your head and the bloodhounds are on your track, why then—if 
you want to marry me—come on your black charger and carry me, 
fainting away, over the gory body of papa.” This is the young 
lady’s answer. Mr. King makes “excellent fooling” while he 
tells us how the good parson innocently qualifies himself for 
this exigeante damsel’s hand. The Veiled Picture, by Elizabeth 
J. Lysaght, is a serious story of the weird kind. A picture which 
comes ashore from a wrecked ship behaves in a very mysterious 
way. And acertain Dr. Manuel, who comes home to the house of 
his father, a matter-of-fact country gentleman, behaves in a way 

hat is not mysterious at all, for he manifestly tries to poison his 
niece, who stands between him and the inheritance. The failure 
of the plot is in connecting the two. In fact, the story would have 
done very well without the picture, as far as its development is 
concerned. And why, we may ask, did this ill-omened piece of 
work commence its mischievous career at the time here described ? 
It could not have gone on with these pranks for more than a 
couple of centuries. Nurse Revel’s Mistake, by the Author 
of “The House on the Marsh,” is a romance of modern 
polities. The mistake which Nurse Revel makes brings her 
into contact with the ex-King of Sergania, and with the 
enemies whom the Tsar has set in motion against him. A 
story full of surprises, sometimes of a very startling kind, 
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follows. Mr. Silchester is quite the ideal SPy> and the 
machinery which he has at hand for carrying out his mission 
is worthy of the fame of the Russian Police Bureau. The dénoue- 
ment of the tale is cleverly managed. One does not expect a 
woman to win @ success over the powerful adversaries against 
whom she matches herself. She is beaten, indeed, but beaten in 
a way that really ensures the happiness of herself and of her 
charge. The story is worthy of its author. Jujube. By Isabel 
Hornibrook. (Walter Smith and Innes.)—This “story of 
humanity in 1887” is unfortunately written in a style so artificial 
and, we may say, so repulsive, that whatever merits it may have 
are obscured. 

Home Doctoring. By W. B. Kesteven, M.D. (Frederick Warne 
and Co.)—This “guide to domestic medicine and surgery oe 
arranged in an alphabetical form. We do not presume, from our 
layman’s point of view, to question Dr. Kesteven’s statements. 
But it is obvious that his Home Doctoring includes several ailments 
which must receive professional treatment. ‘ Bright’s disease,” 
for instance, is wholly beyond any domestic medicine. It is even 
doubtful whether it is judicious to include a description of the 
symptoms in a book of this kind. And surely an account of the 
test to be applied is out of place. The author surely would not 
recommend any private person attempting it. Otherwise the 
yolume is likely to be useful. 





The Kings of Israeland Judah. By George Rawlinson. (Nisbet.) 
—The author of this book, which belongs to the “ Men of the 
Bible ” series, allows, of course, that his chief sources of informa- 
tion are the Books of Kings and Chronicles and the Prophetical 
But he has supplemented these with such different 


? 


Scriptures. 
authorities as Dean Stanley’s *‘ Lectures on the Jewish Church,’ 
Kitto’s “Biblical Cyclopedia,’ and Ewald’s “History of the 
People of Israel,” although he is careful to say of the last that it 
has been sparingly used, “ the writer’s absolute rejection of the mar- 
vellous rendering him an untrustworthy commentator on a period 
of history wherein, according to the original authorities, the 
miraculous played a prominent part.” While 
rationalising the Biblical history, Professor Rawlinson succeeds 
by dint of a singularly clear style, and with the help of his great 
and well-digested knowledge, in giving all the interest of an 
ordinary secular narrative to his book. 
various Kings—those of Jeroboam I., Ahab, and Jehu may be 
singled out—are exceptionally vivid and yet judicious. This isan 
excellent little text-book of its kind. 

Sir John Frankiin: a Revelation. By J. Henry Skewes. (Bemrose 
and Sons.)—'This is, to say the least of it, one of the most singular 
books that have been published for a long time. It is a ‘ revela- 
tion” as to the fate of Sir John Franklin, which, “for sacred 
family reasons,” has been kept back from the public for forty 
years, persons only, including Lady Franklin, the 
brothers Horsfall of Liverpool, and the late Charles Dickens 
being privy to the secret. Apparently no clue could be 
found to the fate of Sir John Franklin, when in Londonderry 
“a pathway was opened up into the invisible, and through that 
pathway there came down light. A little child received a 
‘revelation!’ In a region of snow and ice two ships ‘appear.’ 
The names of the ships are also ‘seen,’ and a route, new and 
strange, shows how the ships may be reached. Lady Franklin 
receives from the father of the child a detailed account of 
the mysterious chart-like scene, and the luminous writing on the 
wall, including a chart drawn by the hand of his little daughter. 
All is now clear, and to her lJadyship the revelation becomes 
her ‘Star of Bethlehem.’ And no Eastern magi were more 
correctly guided by their star to the place ‘where the young 
child was,’ than was Lady Franklin to ‘ Point Victory.’” This is 


in no way 


a few 


we do not pronounce any opinion. 
terribly sincere in his convictions. 
of this story, seems to have been indeed a remarkable man. 


Captain Coppin, the true hero 
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ance of a misnomer. For another, he has omitted some of the 
poems which appeared in the first edition, and has supplied their 
places with others,—certain of which, such as the “ Jubilee Ode,’” 
are not superior to their predecessors. It is perhaps enough here 
to say that Mr. Hedderwick is the most considerable of recent 
Scotch poets who have written in English, with the exception of 
Thomas Aird. Like Aird, he can condense a great amount of 
sentiment into a phrase. “The majestic agony of words” hits off 
admirably the style of a “frantic ” ultra-Calvinistic preacher. 

Ruy Blas. Translated from the French by W. D. S. Alexander. 
(Digby and Long.)—Ruy Blas is, on the whole, the greatest of 
Victor Hugo’s dramas, and Mr. Alexander has taken great pains, 
and has attained commensurate success, in translating it into 
twelve-syllable rhyming metre. While endeavouring to make his 
version as literal as possible, he has come upon both words and 
phrases which are untranslatable, and these he has sought to 
imitate rather than to reproduce in English. Perhaps on the whole, 
however, it would have been better had Mr. Alexander chosen 
blank verse rather than rhyme. There is a certain buckram 
stiffness about such a passage as this :— 


“ T say you shall be rich, but you must aid 
To build a fabric, which shall be so subtly made, 
That, whilst it dazzles, it sha!l hold a fine-wrought net 
That shall enmesh its victim.” 


Four “shalls” in four lines is too much even of that good thing. 


Light and Shade. By Herbert Sherring. (W. Thacker and Co.) 
—Mr. Sherring, who, we take it, is an Indian officer or civilian, 
has a certain amount of justification for publishing this volume, 
which is composed in about equal measure of prose and verse, and 
a portion of which has already seen the light in the Pioneer and 
the Bombay Gazelle. He writes better English and can tell a 
better story than most purveyors of the class of literature to 
be found in Christmas annuals. Thus, if stories about canton- 
ments in British India, and the girls and officers who meet and 
fall in love with each other, must be published, such might well 
be worse than “The Wayside Idyll,” which gives a remark- 
able adventure which befell Lieutenant Carl Peterson, and in 
effect brought about an engagement between him and Maud 
Cleverly, a bright American girl, and niece of his commandant. 
It is piquant and humorous; and the introduction of the bleating 
goat into it is decidedly original, and is managed in a fashion not 
unworthy of Sterne. Of the other stories, the eerie history of 
Ralph Wayland and the tragie incident in the career of Paul 
Muller, the professional! guide, are the best. Mr. Sherring’s 
verse, although it ranges over a large number of subjects, from 
“Our Lady of Pain” to “Wintry Weather,” is rather flat, 
yet there is little or no absolute nonsense in it. There is enough 
of promise in this book to justify the belief that the writer will do 
still better than he has hitherto done. 

The Hansa Towns. By Helen Zimmern. (T. Fisher Unwin.)— 
We fully agree with Miss Zimmern that “there is scarcely a more 
remarkable chapter in history than that which deals with the 
trading alliance or association known as the Hanseatic League.” 
We will go still further, and assert that few subjects offer more 
abundant materials to the student of history,—which fact has un- 
fortunately proved a stumbling-block to the author of the pre- 
sent work. The principal, nay, indispensable qualification in a 
writer on a special period in the history of any country, is 
a thorough and accurate knowledge of the general history 
of the country in question. Thus, to take as an instance 
a subject somewhat akin to the Hanseatic League, no writer 
could be expected to give a satisfactory account of the 
history of our defunct “East India Company” who is not 


| acquainted with the history of England and India in general. To 
3 | judge from several passages in the present work, we have regret- 
the author’s précis of his own extraordinary story, upon which, | 
bristling as it obviously does with controversial matter of all kinds, | 


It is the work of a man who is | 


The | 


early portion of the book, in which an account is given both of the | 


expeditions of, and of the expeditions sent in search of, Sir John 
Franklin, is carefully and crisply written. 

Aristotelianism. By the Rev. I. Gregory Smith and the Kev. 
William Grundy. (S.P.C.K.)—Mr. Gregory Smith has made 
some additions and corrections to his portion of this popular 
little manual. Mr. Grundy’s summing-up of Aristotle’s ‘ Polities ” 
is perhaps the most notable of his contributions to it. His intro- 
duction of such historical “cases” as those of Augustus, Elizabeth, 
and Frederick, is very skilful. 

Lays of Middle Age, and other Poems. By James Hedderwick. 
(Blackwood.)—This is a second edition which is in some respects, 
and certainly has all the interest of, a new book. For one thing, 
Mr. Hedderwick published his first edition as far back as 1859,—a 


fact which, by-the-way, gives this edition somewhat of the appear- 


fully come to the conclusion that the authoress has proceeded to 
her task without the requisite preliminary study of the subject in 
general. It is not necessary to have read Bryce’s “inimitable 
‘Holy Roman Empire’” in order to know that the rulers of Ger- 
many were not called “ Holy Roman Emperors,” as Miss Zimmern 
repeatedly styles them; and it merely requires a smattering 
of the history of Germany to know that the great inter- 

1254 to 1273—and 
and not in figures. 
in the want of 


roenum lasted nineteen years only—from 
not forty years, as is stated in words, 
Tae chief defects of the book lie, however, 
systematic coherence in the narrative, and in the vagueness of 
designation as regards historical personages and events. On the 
other hand, we are glad tosay that there are several passages in 
the book which are quite in keeping with the accomplished 
works. Thus, the tragic 
which, as Miss Zimmern tells us, has 
is related by her 


authoress’s former interesting and 
“Wullenwebor episode,” 
been made the subject of dramas and romances, 
with great vivacity. The ouly thing which struck us in that narra- 
tive as very odd is the fact that she persistently calls the romantic 
adventurer Marcus Meyer, ‘“‘ Max Meyer.” As far as we know, 
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<‘ Max” is the abbreviation of “Maximilian,” and “ Marc ” that of 
«* Marcus.” The appended index is more than useless ; it is absurd ; 
and some of the illustrations are quite superfluous. We should 
rather have liked to see the portrait of Marcus Meyer, painted by 
Holbein, than that of Henry VIII., which is familiar enough to 
every English child. Miss Zimmern has made for herself a 
respected name as a writer on literature, but stern political 
history does not seem to be her domain; and were the author of 
The Hansa Towns a man, we should feel inclined to exclaim : “‘ Que 
diable allait-il faire dans cette galére ?” 


The Touch of a Vanished Hand is a well-chosen title for a short, 
slight story by Francis Arthur (Remington), setting forth how a 
man whom another man believed himself to have murdered, re- 
appeared unrecognised years afterwards, got on terms of intimacy 
with the (supposed) murderer, and took terrible revenge. The 
character of the avenger is presented under two different aspects, 
which somewhat remind us of Jekyll and Hyde, and are perhaps 
not quite as consistent with one another as is to be wished. For 
during the greater part of the book he appears likeable rather 
than not, and to be regarded as a species of rough diamond, kindly 
in reality under a somewhat rough exterior ; and it seems doubtful 
whether this impression would have been produced by a person 
who subsequently turns out to have been animated all the time 
by a savage and relentlessly vengeful spirit, and who is found 
capable of the cruelty displayed in the last scene, when he denies 
a drop of water to an enemy’s dying thirst. One or two of the 
sensational events are brought in with a swift directness which is 
worthy of notice and effective; and if the book is a first per- 
formance, we should not wonder to see better work from the same 
pen in the future. 

Lord Allanroe. By “B. E.T. A.” (Digby and Long.)—If, as 
stated in these pages, the law considers that a boy and girl of 
nine and seven who play at being married at a twelfth-night 
child’s party in Scotland, are thereby validly united in the bonds 
of matrimony, and bound to one another when they grow up 
accordingly, then we are tempted to say with Mr. Bumble, that 
the law is “aass.” Itis surprising that a boy with such a preter- 
naturally old head on young shoulders as Lord Allanroe should 
not have known better than to play at so dangerous a game; and 
it was quite unlike his usual thoughtfulness to forget all about 
the matter afterwards. None but the best families are introduced 
in the book, which deals entirely in Earls and Countesses (with 
capital letters, always), who are haughty, beautiful, and wealthy, 
and have an entourage of respectfully devoted servitors and 
peasantry, who are clearly far too well aware of their proper 
places ever to imagine that they might belong to the same order 
of beings as their noble masters. It is rubbish throughout. 

Deacon Hope’s American Stories. (Remington.)—The name 
of the author of this collection of American stories is not 
given on the title-page; whoever he is, he can hardly be 
described as a new and great Transatlantic humorist. He 
is not incapable of shooting some of the follies of his fellow- 
countrymen as they fly, as is demonstrated by “The Coming 
Election for President,” and the most ambitious story in 
the volume, “‘ The Pipley Family in Europe.” But he takes an 
unconscionably long time in coming to his point, whatever that 
may be. Thus, some twenty pages are spent, or misspent, before 
the Pipley Family get near Europe at all. Then “ Whiffin »v. 
Sniffin” is a clever story of its kind, and in it a sound moral is 
embedded in sarcasm. Yet it is spoiled by the author’s over- 
elaboration in matters of detail. This is true also of “ Mrs. 
Perkins’s Thanksgiving Dinner,” in which a wife is taught the 
old lesson, how to respect a worthy husband who is, however, in 
his dealings with her, indulgent to the extent of weakness. If the 
author of Deacon Hope’s American Stories is a new hand, it is highly 
probable that his second attempt will be better than his first. 

The Wandering Knight. By Jean de Cartheny. (Burns and 
Oates.) —The allegorical work of which we have here a new trans- 
lation, and which is supposed by many to have suggested to 
Bunyan the idea of “ The Pilgrim’s Progress,” was first published 
in Antwerp, “ with,” one readily believes, “the object of inspiring 
sentiments of the purest piety.” The present translation, whieh 
is issued with the sanction of Cardinal Manning, is, as near as 
may be, a literal one, although “it has been found needful, in 
deference to the more fastidious tastes and susceptibilities, as well 
as to other requirements of our times, to modify certain passages 
and forms of expression which occur in the text.” As a mere 
story, The Wandering Knight cannot be compared with Bunyan’s 
great masterpiece. It flags in plot-interest not unfrequently, and 
the characters have too little in them of living beings, and have 
far too much the appearance of what they are,—the impersona- 
tions of human virtues and vices. Still, some of the figures in The 
Wandering Knight have an air at least of photographic reality,— 
as, for example, the Mistress of the Castle of Penance, who is 








described as “sorrow-stricken in mien, and rigorously austere ; 
clothed next upon the skin with a hair-cloth shirt, and over it 
with a habit of sackcloth; begirt with a broad leathern cincture 
round the waist; and closely wimpled with an ample veil.” 
A good deal of descriptive and other ability is diffused over the 
book, and it is pervaded with religious earnestness. It should be 
read with interest and pleasure by others than antiquarians or 
devotees. 


My “ Hansom” Lays. By W. Beatty-Kingston. (Chapman and 
Hall.)—Mr. Beatty-Kingston has republished in this volume a 
number of humorous pieces of verse which have been a! ady 
laughed over by multitudes of readers of Punch and other 
periodicals. It is needless to praise them; but we may give a 
sample of one, which is not inappropriate to the time. “German 
Colonisation” it is entitled. Bismarck is supposed to have 
addressed to his countrymen this stirring exhortation: “Go out 
of this, you hero-brood, and colonise the worldt :’— 


“Vot larks! Germania, mit her crown and sword and shining robe, 
Vill take her shtately flight across this old terrestrial globe, 
And vhere she sees a shtrip of likely coast, vot no-one owns, 
Except the natife safages that vorships shtocks and shtones, 
She'll shwoop shtraight down upon it, mit a motion calm and grand, 
And firmly plant our conquest-wealthy shtandard in the sand. 
Then, if the niggers ask her vot the teuce it is she would, 
She shall answer: ‘ Liebe Leute, I am come here for your good! 


I have brought you German culture for the poddy and the mind, 
Die evhabene Kultur of efery sort and efery kind; 

All the pessimistic dogtrines of the Schopenhauer school, 

And the blessings of a bureaucratish-military rule. 

I shall teach you shplendit knowledge, vot you hitherto have lacked, 
That religion is a fantasy, vhile sausage is a fact ; 

Ja, the mysteries of sauerkraut to you shall be made clear, 

And your souls shall learn to float on foaming waves of Lager-Bier! 


I do not intend to long-while you mit missionary rant, 

But to brighten up your intellects mit Hegel and mit Kant. 

Mit our Army-Service system I'll begift you by-and-by, 

And mit all the priceless blessings of our Hohe Polizei. 

Ach! I lofes you as a moder, and your happiness, I shwear, 
Shall forefer be the one surpassing object of my care. 

I'll civilize you, Kinder, mid dem edlen Gerstenbrei, 

And mit dise pline, Potztausend !—or I'll know the reason vhy!’ 


And then die hehe Gottin, hof'ring on the #ther blue, 

Vill summon up her gunboats and her Pickelhauben too, 

Her bearded brawny varriors, vot nefer knew no fear, 

And troops of learned bureaucrats, all buttone1-up to here. 

Then if the shtupit natifes don t attend to vot she said, 

And makes themselves unpleasant, they must all be shooted dead; 
For trifles in the vay of German culture must not shtand— 

Hoch soll dev Bismarck leben! I drinks, ‘Our Fatherland!’” 





Mr. Kingston has also published some amusing sketches in 
prose, under the title of The Chumplebunnys, and some other Oddities 
(same publishers). 


Westminster Abbey. By W. J. Loftie, B.A. With Illustrations, 
chiefly by H. Railton. (Seeley and Co.)—The articles on West- 
minster Abbey which have been the principal feature of the 
Portfolio during 1889, have been republished in a handsome 
volume. We have no one who can write better on such subjects 
than Mr. Loftie, while Mr. Railton is certainly equal to any con- 
temporary artist in his renderings of architectural effect. The 
volume before us contains twelve full-page illustrations, etched 
or rendered by some process which gives closely the effect of 
etching. Three of the twelve are views of the exterior, that of 
Henry VII.’s Chapel being, we think, particularly fine. Of the 
interiors, we have the same chapel again, not quite so much to our 
liking. ‘The Confessor’s Chapel” is very good, and “ The Interior 
of the Nave” nearly equal to it. Nor must we forget to mention 
with special praise the frontispiece, “The South Aisle of the 
Choir.” The vignettes are between sixty and seventy in 
number. It is not easy to single out of so many,* all of 
them, we may say, worthy of their place, any for special 
notice. The technical skill shown in the reproduction of the 
effigies, where very great difficulties have been overcome by a 
most iagenious application of photography, and the excellent 
effect produced, are most praiseworthy. We venture to say that 
few visitors to the Abbey carry away, after ocular inspection, such 
an impression of the figures of Edward III. and Henry VII. as 
they may get from the representations here given. The drawings 
of detail in the Triforium may be mentioned as especially artistic. 
Mr. Loftie knows his subject thoroughly, and is able to give a 
true literary touch to what he knows. The wealth of materials 
from which he had to choose is embarrassing, and he deserves 
great credit for the judgment of his selection. And he has the 
merit of accuracy, not always granted to picturesque writers. All 
that he wants is, as we have hinted elsewhere, a somewhat more 
equable temper when he deals with the vexed question of 
restoration. 

Life of William Ellis. By Edmund Kell Blyth. (Kegan Paul, 
Trench, and Co.)—Mr. Ellis was a “ Philosophic Radical,” and 
exhibited the characteristic failings and excellences of the sect. 
Possibly the former were exaggerated by the fact that he missed 
a proper education. Family circumstances compelled him to leave 
school before the end of his fourteenth year. He read much in 
after life. Indeed, he was exceptionally zealous in the pursuit of 
knowledge, walking, for instance, all the way from Croydon to 
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attend readings at Mr. Grote’s house, held at 8.30 a.m.; but his 
intellectual interests were narrow. History and poetry seemed to 
have no other value than that they might be made to “ afford con- 
siderable amusement.” But he did good service, nevertheless, in his 
day. He was an admirable man of business, conducting the affairs 
of an underwriting company with distinguished success for more 
than half-a-century, and he carried this practical ability into 
other spheres of action. ‘“ Founder of the Birkbeck Schools ” is 
the title by which his biographer distinguishes him, explain- 
ing that the name “Birkbeck” was a compliment to one 
who had distinguished himself in the cause of education, 
but that Ellis was the authentic founder. These particular 
schools have either ceased to exist, or have changed their sphere 
of operation; but they did good work in their time. Mr. Ellis 
helped most liberally in setting them on foot. He gave money 
generously, and he gave personal labour and time in a degree that 
must have demanded a considerable sacrifice from one so busily 
employed. But then, he was always dominated by a vigorous 
sense of duty. What, we may ask, is the strange story which Mr. 
Blyth tells, apparently on Mr. Ellis’s authority >—‘ A clergyman 
had, necessarily, surrendered a living of £5,000 a year on being 
appointed to a bishopric. But by an arrangement made with the 
patron, a parson was presented to the rectory in his place who 
happened to be a prebend and vacated his stall, worth £3,500 a 
year. This prebendal stall the Bishop, being able to hold it with 
his bishopric, accepted in place of the rectory which he could not 
hold.” This, we are told, had happened recently (1865). What 
prebendal stall was then worth £3,500? The Act of 1837 cut 
them down far below that figure. Has any Bishop appointed since 
that date held a stall? And was the Crown, of course patron to 
the vacated living, a party to this arrangement? As told of any 
time within half-a-century, the story looks like a myth. Bishops 
of poor Sees used to hold stalls. Bishop Phillpotts, of Exeter, e.g., 
held a stall at Durham. But then, the income of the See was 
small. 


Izaak Walton’s Complete Angler. With Introduction by James 
Russell Lowell. (Little, Brown, and Co., Boston, U.S.A.; Mac- 
millan, London.)—Mr. Lowell’s introduction is a pleasant, sen- 
sible, modestly proportioned little work. Tedious discussion, as, e.g., 
whether Walton was a haberdasher (retail or wholesale?) or an 
ironmonger, he passes easily by. It was his business to write The 
Complete Angler, and we need trouble about nothing else. The 
“‘embellishments ” and wood-engravings are somewhere between 
ninety and a hundred in number, with portraits, vignette land- 
‘scapes, scenes of fish-catching among them, and all worthy of 
notice. 


The Bible True from the Beginning. By Edward Gough. Vol. II. 
{Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.)—Mr. Gough carries on his work 
.as far as the end of the fifth chapter of Exodus, and promises to 
complete it in five more volumes. He is an allegoriser of the most 
thorough-going kind. The narratives of Scripture are, he thinks, 
“* moral rather than literal history.” This is proved by the “ grade 
words” which he supposes himself to have discovered, as Mr. 
ignatius Donnelly discovered the Bacon-Shakespeare cipher. 
The reader is assured that if he will read some chapters patiently, 
he will be convinced of the truth of the discovery. Without this, 
any examples that we might quote of Mr. Gough’s method would 
probably appear, as we must allow they appear to us, fanciful in 
the extreme. 


A Happy Wooing. By H. Cliffe Halliday. 2 vols. (Hurst and 
Blackett.)—This is a somewhat commonplace story, which is not 
raised above the average by a certain eccentricity, for such it is 
rather than originality, in the plot. The two heiresses from 
Pelican Island might have come from some less outlandish place 
and under more ordinary conditions, without making much 
difference to their prospects and fortunes. 


In My Lady’s Praise. By Sir Edwin Arnold. (Triibner.)—-This 
collection of ‘poems, old and new, written to the honour of 
Fanny, Lady Arnold, and now collected for her memory,” may be 
best commended to our readers’ attention without criticism. The 
greater part of the volume is occupied by a poem published some 
years ago under the title of “ A Casket of Gems.” We may quote 
the final sonnet :— 


“What Adonals is’—great Shelley said — 
‘Why fear we to become?’ And that’s well posed, 
For. since you can lie there, dear Mayflower! dead, 
With eyes which were so bright for ever closed, 
And lips which were so lightsome shut for ever, 
And hands which were so busy meekly linked, 
And laugh, never again to ring—ah, never ! 
And loving heart so still—why! Death has winked 
Over Love's foolish head at Life, revealing 
The riddle of his message. Now we know, 
For us and others, that what seemed such stealing 
Of our heart’s treasure, was not really so. 
God, making her, must love her—that’s most certain ! 
So—she was weary and He drew her curtain.” 


A Hurricane in Petticoats. By Leslie Keith. 3 vols. (Bentley 





and Sons.)—This is hardly a happy title, but it is not difficult to 
see its justification. Into the serene life of “ Grandmamma 
Severn,” a dignified old lady who is very much accustomed to 
have her own way, enters a stormy element in the person of 
Judith Severn. Lady Severn has her plans for the young lady’s 
future, and has no idea of their being thwarted. How the stars 
fight against her and vanquish her in the end, is well told in this 
novel. She herself, a great lady who brings into a democratic 
age the manners and the spirit of an age of privilege, makes an 
admirable study. Excellent, too, in quite a different way is 
Letitia, a very bornée young woman to all appearance, but yet 
quite clever enough to get her way in spite of all adverse in- 
fluences. The hero does not impress us very much, at least 
when he takes an active part in the drama. Harry, a much 
inferior type of creature, is, from the literary point of view, a 
greater success. Nor can any reader fail to be impressed by the 
devotion, so ludicrous yet so pathetic, of Sebastian Holly. It 
seems a pity that the dénouement of the drama could not have been 
brought about without the death of the little boy. This kind of 
pathos is somewhat cheap. 


Passion’s Slave. By Richard Ashe King. 3 vols. (Chatto and 
Windus.)—The title does not promise a pleasant story, and a 
pleasant story we do not get. At one time we are disposed to 
think that we are not even going to get a lively one; but the 
interest deepens as the action quickens, and the final scene, or, 
we should rather say, the sub-final scene, Clare’s flight and death, 
is very effective. The best character in the story is one that we 
seem to have seen before in Mr. King’s writings—that, or at least 
something like it—a humorous, kindly parson who contends with 
adverse circumstances, a stupid wife among them, with much 
patience and courage. It is noticeable that Mr. King’s heroine 
gets £500 for her first novel. But then, it is not the publisher, it 
is a lover who finds the money. If we criticise the incident, it is 
because one would think that even the most inexperienced young 
woman would have discovered the fraud. 

Glorinda. By Anna Bowman Dodd. (Ward and Downey.)— 
The heroine is the daughter of a reckless, boastful Colonel in some 
Western State, and herself shows the workings of heredity by a 
wild fancy for the stage. The crisis of her life is the rivalry of 
two lovers, a cultured gentleman from the East, and a homely 
neighbour, Jake by name. The story, however, is but slight; the 
merit of the tale is its vivid presentment of life and character. 
Both the Colonel and his daughter are pictured with much graphic 
force. 


THEOLOGICAL AND DrvoTionaL Booxs.—The Scripture Doctrine 
of the Two Sacraments. By Henry Harris, B.D. (H. Frowde.)— 
This “plea for unity” is a very well-reasoned and temperately 
worded statement of doctrine, such as persons of moderate views 
might accept.—Seed, Flower, Fruit. By Maggie Symington. 
(Skeffington.)—These “Sunday Chats with Little Folks” may be 
recommended as simple, attractive, and happily set-off by illus- 
trations and anecdotes. Ozford House Papers (Rivingtons), a 
series of papers addressed to working men. They are of the 
apologetic kind, and may be taken as an able presentment of the 
case for belief by men who bring to their task the qualifications 
of knowledge of the subject in its newest aspect. Words 
of Life. By David Merson. (Dickinson.)—This is a volume of 
twenty-five sermons preached, the author tells us, to “a village 
congregation among the hills of Northumberland.” There 
is a certain crudity about them. “The Bible touches every 
field of knowledge; and yet it contradicts no known fact 
in science, history, or ethics.” Surely that is a little rash. 
In the description of atheists and agnostics, it is unjusti- 
fiable to assert that all unbelief is wilful. As to the heathen, 
surely St. Paul’s weighty condemnation was addressed to the 
civilised society of the Greek and Roman world. It is absurd to 
apply it to ignorant savages. ‘We can trace a different habit of 
thought in a memorial volume, The All-Father, by the Rev. 
P. H. Newnham. (Longmans.)—Miss Edna Lyall commends 
the book to Christian readers in a preface that speaks of the 
obligation under which she herself has been to the preacher. 
Fourteen sermons on the Lord’s Prayer, and ten short discourses, 
of which the last four, “God’s Judgments,” are particularly 
noticeable, make up the volume. We can well believe that, as 
Miss Lyall puts it, the preacher “made his people think.” 
Guild Addresses, by the Rev. W. Frank Shaw (Griffith, Farran, 
and Co.), will probably supply a practical want often felt. 
To say a few words that shall be weighty and effective, 
without having the formality of a regular discourse, is 
not an easy task. We are not always in agreement with 
Mr. Shaw, but his manner, his simplicity, and directness are 
worthy of imitation ——The Witness of the World to Christ, by the 
Rev. W. A. Matthews (Nisbet and Co.), is a volume which may be 
referred to the apologetic class of theology. Much may be learnt 
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from it, for the writer thinks for himself and expresses himself 
with clearness. The connection, for instance, which he seeks to 
establish between the ideas of evolution and election is an 
able piece of reasoning. Marginal Notes. By Leland Noel. 
(Hatchards.)—— The Kindly Fruits of the Earth: a Series of Plain 
Harvest Sermons. By Various Authors. (Skeffington and Son.) 
The Life of Justification. By George Body. (Rivingtons.) 
An Aid to the Visilation of those Distressed in Mind, Body, or Estate. 
By the Rev. H. W. Thrupp. (Chapman and Hall.)——A Rule of 
Christian Life. Translated from the Italian by Richard J. Webb, 
M.A. (R. Washbourne.) Bible Stories for Little People. By 
Louis Pulver. (Robertson and Co., Melbourne.) 


Of “School-Books” we have received:—A Student’s Atlas, in 

Twelve Circular Maps. By Richard A. Proctor. (Longmans.) 
English History Notes, 1688-1727, for Army Candidates. By C. Freeth, 
M.A. (Relfe Brothers.) A First Euclid. By the Rev. H. Dawson. 
(Swan Sonnenschein and Co.)—The first twenty propositions of 
Book i., with exercises, logical illustrations, and various other 
helps. A Kindergarten Drawing-Book, compiled by T. E. Rooper 
(Griffith, Farran, and Co.), giving a number of “blackboard 
exercises for infants’ classes.” The system is further carried on 
d-and-Eye Training. By George Ricks, B.Sc. 
(Cassell and Co.)—Of this we have two volumes,—Book [., “ For 
Boys and Girls ;” Book IL., “‘ For Boys.” ——-The heading “ School- 
Books” must be widely extended to take in Cassell’s New Popular 
Educator (Cassell and Co.), of which we have received the second 
volume. It is intended to be a help to private study, and carefully 
prepared as it is by competent persons, is likely to be effective. 
We have received a Treatise on Trigonometry, by W. E. Johnston, 
M.A. (Macmillan and Co.); and from the same publishers, a 
Treatise on Geometric tl Conics, by Arthur Cockshott, M.A., and 
the Rev. F. B. Walters, M.A., with the specialty of having 
been composed ‘‘in accordance with the syllabus of the 
Association for the Improvement of Geometrical Teaching.” 
First French Writer. By A. A. Somerville, M.A. (Rivingtons). 
Madame de Witt's ** Héroines de Harlem.” Edited by Paul E. E. 
Barbier. (Hachette.) ——Homeric Vocabulary. Iliad i.-vi. By 
Thomas D. Seymour. (Ginn and Co., Boston, U.S.A. 
Composition Exercises. By M. Lainé, M.A. (Chapman and Hall.) 
tm the series of the “Cambridge Bible for Schools and 
Colleges,” The General Epistle of St. James, edited by C. H. 
Phaaptrs, D.D. (Cambridge University Press.) 

ReprRINTS AND New Epitions.—Fairy-Tales and Stories. By Hans 
Christian Andersen. (Heywood.)—The frontispiece is a capital 
portrait of Andersen.—— Bjérnson’s well-known tales of Arne and 
The Fisher Laddic appear, with an introduction and in a new trans- 
lation by Walter Low (Bell and Sons), as a volume of “ Bohn’s 
Novelists’ Library.”——We have also received another volume 
(IV.) of Professor Masson’s edition of the Selected Writings of 
Thomas de Quincey. The voluine contains critical essays of which 
Shakespeare, Milton, Pope, Goethe, Schiller, and others are the 
subjects. ‘There is also a paper on “ The Last Days of Immanuel 












































Kant.” We have to acknowledge the “ sixteenth annual 
edition” of Helly’s Handbook of the Titled, Landed, and Oficial 
Clsses, 1890. (Kelly and Co.)——-The School Calendar (G. Bell 
and Sons), appears for the fourth time, with a preface by F. Storr, 
B.A. It is a useful little volume, which the schoolmaster who 


does not wish to fall behind in the great competition race must 
not neglect to consult. —— Professor W. W. Goodwin’s classical 
book on Syntax of the Moods and Tenses of the Greek Verb appears in 
a new edition, ‘rewritten and enlarged.” (Macmillan and Co.) 
— Cardinal Manning republishes, under the title of National 
Education (Burns and Oates), various essays, &c., which have 
appeared in the Nineteenth Century and elsewhere. The first on 
the list is the famous “ Fifty “sale In poetry, we have a 
new edition of Sir Edwin Arnold's Light of Asia. This is a 
volume of the ‘ ‘ Lotos Series.” (Triibner and Co.) ——Also, in the 
“Chiswick Series” (G. Bell and Sons), Mr. Hamilton Aidé’s 
Songs withoul Music, Rhymes and Recitations. Among other new 
editions, we have Elements of the Art of War, by James Mercier, 
Professor at West Point. (Macmillan and Co.)——Waterloo: the 
Downfall of the First Napoleon. (G. Bell and Sons.) The Victories 
of the British A bade By Robert O’ Byrne. (Chapman and Hall. \— 
This is an epitome of ‘‘ Napier’s History of the Peninsular War” and 
*Gurwood’s Collection of the Duke of Wellington’s Despatches.” 
—Pre-Historic Times. By Sir John Lubbock. (Williams and 
Norgate.) -The Huguenots in England and Ireland. By Samuel 
Smiles, LL.D, (John Murray.)——Clyde’s School Geography. (Oliver 
and Boyd, Edi nbur; gh.) The Sunday-School Manual. By John 
Palmer. (Ch 1 of England Sunday-School Institute.) — 














Corner’s History eo France. Revised and enlarged. (Dean and 
Son.) ——The Kindergarten at Home. By Emily A. E. Shirreff. 
(Hughes.) —A Menual of Nursiig. By Charles C. Culling- 


worth, M.D. (J. and A. Churchill.) 








In the reissue of Kaye 


and Malleson’s History of the Indian Mutiny, edited by Colonel 
Malleson (W. H. Allen and Co.), we have the sixth and last 
volume, from the pen of Colonel Malleson. The volume also con- 
tains a full analytical index drawn up by Mr. Frederic Pincott, 
and a map.— In the reissue of Charles Kingsley’s works (Mac- 








Cain. By Mrs. Cashel Hoey. (Ward and Downey) A Dan- 
gerous Catspaw. By David Christie Murray and Henry Murray. 
(Longmans.)——Life of Mary Queen of Scots. By Henry Glasford 
Bell. 2 vols. (W. Brown, Edinburgh.) Sir Thomas Munro, 
Bart, G.C.B.: a Memoir, by Sir Alex. J. Arbuthnot (Kegan Paul 
and Co.),a reprint from the volume of Sir T. Munro’s Minutes, 
edited by Sir A. J. Arbuthnot in 1881.—Summary of Criminal 
Procedure and Appeal in Scotland. By R. W. Renton. (T. and T, 
Clark.) Animal Alkaloids. By Sir W. Aitken. (H. K. Lewis.) 
——A Police Guide. By Sir H. Vincent. (Cassell and Co.)——On 
Rheumatic Diseases, By Hugh Law and Charles T. Griffiths. (J. 
and A. Churchill.)——Wertheimer’s Law Relating to Clubs. By A, 
W. Charter. (Stevens and Haynes.) Fires and Fire Brigades, 
By sire ayer M. Shaw. (Clowes and wean 
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LIKE SILKEN 
RICH BROCADE. 


Price 13. per yard, 


“LIBERTY” 
DAMASQUE 
WALL-PAPERS. 


(Reg:1.) 
Spring Patterns post-free. 


per piece of 12 yards. 





| 
| SPRING PATTERNS post-free. 


LIBERTY & CO. | REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


OSLER'S CRYSTAL GLASS 
AND GHINA SERVICES 


LAMPS, VASES, TABLE DECORATIONS. 
100 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 





Manufactory, Pirmingham, 


Railway Station—MATLOCK BRIDGE, 


it R r 
TY DROPATHY, Telegraph Office -MATLOCK BANK. 
RA ED LEY’S. CONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSICIANS, 
= Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Covered 
Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Koo mS; Tennis 
r ao and Or net Lawns, Fish ing, Boating, &e. 
MaTLOCH. sia scubey 


oh t 


Terms —2} to 4 guineas a week. 


DISTRIBUTION OF PROFITS, 
January Ist, 189). 


EQUITABL E| | 
LIFE 
ASSURANCE | 
SOCIETY. 


FOUNDED 1762. 





Rarptas divided. accissisescssseaessses £1,235,827 





Fall reports, showing the remarkab'e result of 
L'fe Assurance when conducted on 


MUIUAL PRINCIPLES, WITHOUT 
FEES or COMMISSION, 


scnt on applicition to the Society’s Offices, 


MANSION HOUSE STREET, scbocheanaitsn EC. 


CARDINAL & HARFORD, 


The Oldest-established Importers of 


ORIENTAL CARPETS. 


Catalogues free on application, 


LEVANT WAREHOUSE, 108- 8 High Holborn, W.| Ww. C. 


TEA. —Original Packages, as imported, 
containing 20 1b., 50 Ib., and upwards, supplied on specially 
favourable terms. 6 1b. and upward at wholesale rates, 
Carriage paid. 


AGENCY 








Catalogue free Ly post. 
Note change of Address— 


ee OF atthe ety TEA COMPANY, 
, GREAT TOWER STREET, E.C. 


THE KING oF HOLLAND 
HIGHLY PLEASED WITH 


HOUTEN’S COCOA, 
AND 
has granted the firm (unsolicited) 
the right of styling their works the 
ROYAL COCOA FACTORY 
(by deed of August 12th, 1889). 
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TWELVE REASONS 
WHY I SHOULD 


ASSURE IN THE 


SUN LIFE OFFICE. 


OD ODOPODIPPMDEIOILIIOEOEO00 X OOOO OOOO" 


1. Because it is one of the oldest and wealthiest of our Institu- 
tions, does a first-class legitimate Life Assurance business 
only, and is not subjected to Fire, Marine, or other 
hazardous risks. 

. Because the expenses of its establishments are shared with 
the Sun Fire Office—the oldest purely Fire Office in the 
world—thus giving it an advantage over other purely 
Life Offices. 

3. Because it is exceptionally strong, having £36 of Invested 
Funds against every £100 of Assurance on its books, or 
equal to 12 years’ income in hand. 

Because none of its funds are in Irish Mortgages, while many 
Offices are thus heavily invested, and several have to the 
extent of two-thirds of their funds in mortgages on land 
or property, both of which securities have depreciated 
enormously of late years. 

5. Because it assumes a low rate of interest in its valuations, 
deals with net premiums only, and leaves future profits 
wholly unanticipated. It assumes only 3 per cent., while 
some other Offices assume as high a rate as 4 per cent. 


be 


- 


6. Because its Profits are divided in actual cash—one of the best 
proofs of present, as well as one of the best guarantees of 
future strength. ‘ Any rotten Office may declare a large 
reversionary Bonus.”—Truth. 





7. Because it is a feature of the Office to give its Policy-holders 
(under all ordinary tables) three Bonus Options at each 
Division of Profits, viz.:—Cash, Addition to the sum 
Assured, or Reduction of Premium, without regard to the 
state of health of the assured. 


8. Because its Bonuses are exceptionally handsome, its Cash 
Bonuses being larger than the Reversionary Bonuses of 
some other Offices. At last Division an average of £3 12s. 
was returned in Cash out of every £10 paid in premiums. 
The net cost of the assurance is thus much reduced. 


9. Because its Bonuses are payable as soon as declared.—In 
most Offices they are not payable until the policy is five 
years old. 

10. Because it guarantees a substantial Surrender Value, and 
no Policy of which a Surrender Value remains in the 
hands of the Society can lapse. 


11. Because its claims are payable immediately on maturity, or 
on proof of death; thus furnishing ready cash when most 
wanted. 

12. Because the latest improvements introduced by the Society 
make its Policies unique, and render them more market- 
able, and more readily negotiable than those of any other 
Office. 





APPLY FOR DOUBLE OPTION PROSPECTUSES, NOW READY.—ADDRESS THE ACTUARIES 
Sun Life Office, Threadneedle _Btreet, London, E.C. 





SHORT SIGHT. 


This form of defective vision is no doubt alarmingly increasing, but many kinds 
of defective vision are constantly mistaken for short sight merely because clearer 
vision is obtained by bringing an object closer to the eyes. If such cases are 
treated with ordinary short-sighted spectacles, the mischief is greatly aggravated, 
and serious and permanent injury is doue to the sight. 

Mr. JOHN BROWNING, Ophthalmic Optician (Author of “ Our Eyes,” now in 
its Eighth Edition), may be consulted free of charge in all cases of defective vision 
at 63 Strand, W.C. 


SCHWEITZER’S 





COCOATINA. 
GUARANTEED PURE, SOLUBLE COCOA. 


This Old-established Article retains its position as “the finest Cocoa 

in the market.’’ It is unequalled in Purity and Flavour, and is very 

Economical. It will bear the strictest Chemical test, and keeps for 
years in all Climates. 


MOST NUTRITIOUS AND ECONOMICAL, - 


| THE GUINEA BOX 
SUTTON'S oF 


| , g 
SEEDS. SUTTON’S VEGETABLE SEEDS 





Genuine only direct from 


Priced Lists post-free. 
sia iii SUTTON and SONS, Reading. 





OCIAL and POLITICAL EDUCATION LEAGUE.— 
—The ANNUAL MEETING will be held at 3.30 p.m. on SATURDAY, 
March Ist, in the HALL of BARNARD’S INN (between 22 aud 23 Uolbvrn, E.C.) 
Professor D! cey, James Bryce, Esq., M.P., R B. Haldane, Esq., Q.C., M.P., and 
others will address the Mecting. All interested in the objects of the Le igue are 
invited bee te © present. 








NOTICE —In future, the InpEx to the “ Specraror ” will be published 
half-yearly, instead of yearly (from January to June, and from 
July to December), on the third Saturday in January and July. 
Cloth Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through 
any Bookseller or Newsagent, or fr on the Office, at 1s. 6d. each. 


To ensure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office 
not later than Thursday night. 


The SPECTATOR can be had on Sunilag mornings at Mr. K. 
Niusson’s, 212 Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 
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Murray (D. C.), Johu Vale’s Guardian, 3 vols. er 8vo ‘ «..... (Macmillan) 31/6 
Overton (J. H.), John Hannah, Cr 8v0_ ........cccccccceccesccsccesceess . (Rivingtous) 5/0 
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AUBIGNY EXHIBITION.—Messrs. BOUSSOD, 
VALADON, and CO., the GOUPIL GALLERY, 116 and 117 New Bond 
Street, beg to invite Collectors and Connoisseurs to view their EXHIBITION 
of the WORKS of C. F. DAUBIGNY, one of the principal Masters of the Barbizon 
School of Painters. Also ‘‘The Vallée de la Touques,” the chef d’ceuvre of C. 
Troyon.—Open from 9 till6, Admission, One Shilling, including Catalogue. 





RT UNION of LONDON.—Suabscription, One Guinea. 
Every Subscriber receives a Set of Eight choice Etchings, by Burgess, 
Holloway, Morris, Ridley, Robertson, and Slocombe, besides a chance of one of 
the numerous valuable prizes. The LIST will CLOSE MARCH 31st. The work 


is now ready. 
FRAS, BENNOCH, Hon. Sec. 


112 Strand, February, 1890. 
NDIAN UNCOVENANTED CIVIL SERVICE and 
CIVIL ENGINEERS’ ASSOCIATIONS.—A PUBLIC DINNER will be 
held at the WHITEHALL ROOMS, HOTEL METROPOLE, on FRIDAY, 
March 14th next. Members and friends desirous of attending, should com- 
municate early with J. 8. HEYMAN, Sec, I.U.C.S. Association. 
No. 45 Pall Mall, 8.W., February 20th, 1890. 


OVER COLLEGE.—WANTED, an ASSISTANT: 
MASTER, to commence his duties on April 29th. Ho will receive, in 
addition to his salary, the profits of a boarding-house capable of receiving forty 
boys, which he will occupy free of rent, rate:, and taxes.—Candidates, who must 
have taken a first-class degree in Mathematics, should apply, giving particulars 
of their age, degree, and experience, to the Rev. W. BELL, the Head-Master, 
who will give information with regard to the salary, &c. 


4 ee revue, COLLEGE. 














An EXAMINATION for the following SCHOLARSHIPS will be held at 
HAILEYBURY on MARCH 26th and 27th:— 


Three Senior of £40 each, and Two of £30. 
Two Junior of £59 each,and Two of £39, tenable for three years. 


The Senior are oren to all boys, whether at the School or not, who were above 
the age of 15 but not over 16 on January Ist, 1890, one, or at the most two, being 
tenable on the Modern side, 


Of the Junior, two are open to all boys who were not over 13, and two to those 
who were not over 14, on January Ist last. One of the four is tenable on the 
Modern side. 


Names and ages of Candidates should be sent to the MASTER, Haileybury 
College, Hertford, by March 19th. 


For further particulars, apply to the Secretary, Rev. P,. DEEDES, St. Albans, 
Herts, 


February, 1890. 





I R. and Mrs. JOHN HUTTON can receive TWO or 
THREE YOUNG LADIES who require sea air. Special advantages for 
students of the violin.—29 The Avenue, Eastbourne. 





Oger COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL EXAMINA. 
TION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on MAY 20th, 2lst, 22nd. Eleven 
Scholarships at least, of value ranging between £80 and £20 per annum, will be 
awarded. Chief subjects—Classics and Mathematics. Candidates must be under 
15.—For further details, apply to the SECRETARY, Cheltenham College. 


T. MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
PADDINGTON, W. 

TWO ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS of £50 each in Class‘c3 and Mathematics 
will be awarded by Examination on APRIL 25th, and in September there will 
be an Examination f.r Entrance Scholarships in Natural Science. 

There are Special Classes in preparation for the Examinations of the University 
of London. 

The Prospectus and full particulars may be had by applying to the School 
Secretary, Mr. FREDERIC H. MADDEN, 

The SUMMER SESSION BEGINS on MAY Ist. 


HERBERT W. PAGE, M.C., Dean. 


LDENHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL, ELSTREE, 

HERTS.—FOUR JUNIOR PLATT SCHOLARSHIPS of the value of 

£30 each, tenab’e for three years, will be competed for on MAY 6th and 7th, 

Open to boys under 15.—For information as to Junior and Senior Platt Scholar- 
ships and Exhibitions, apply to the Rev. J. KENNEDY, M.A., Heid-Master. 


| ONDON SCHOOL of MEDICINE for WOMEN, 30 

Handel Street, Brunswick Square, W.C —An ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
SHIP, value £39, and the STUART MILL SCHOLARSHIP for four years, 
will be offered SEPTEMBER, 1890.—Apply, Mrs. THORN E, Hon. Sec. 


} [IGHER EDUCATION.—One of her Majesty’s Inspectors 
of Serh 7 fia +) a 


can r , for its exceptional tone and 
excellent methods of instruction in English, French, and German, Music, 
Drawing, and Needlework, and its very reasonable terms, a healthily situated 
LADIES’ SCHOOL in the West of England, attended by daughters of the 
neighbouring county families, at which there are at present VACANCIES for a 
eee for particulars, ‘‘ P.,”’ 125 Stanhope Street, Regent’s 
Park, N.W. 

















N AZE HILL SCHOOL, St. Leonards-on-Sea.—Mr. H. R. 

BROOKE, M.A. (Eton and King’s), prepares BOYS of from 8 to 15 
years of age for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, ROYAL NAVY,&c Healthy situation. 
Playground adjoins school. Inclusive terms. Reference to the Provostsof Eton 
and King’s, the Head-Masters of Harrow, Uppingham, &c. 





OSSALL SCHOOL.—There will be an ELECTION to 
) ENTRANCE and other SCHOLARSHIPS at ROSSALL SCHOOL before 
EASTER. The Examination will be held on March 25th, 26th, and 27th at 





Rossall or Oxford, Abont 12 Scholarships will be awarded. The Scholarships | 


vary in value, 70 guineas and £20 or £10 a year.—For particulars, apply, HEAD- 
MASTER, Rossall, Fleetwood. 





pr SCILLA, LAUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, late Head- | 


Mistress of the Norwich High School, has a very comfortable HOME for 
ELDER GIRLS. Garden and fall-sized tennis-court. Numbers limited. 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 


For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, Bins. Scheme, the University, | 


St. Andrews, N.B, 





OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE for 
R EGHAM, SURREY. WOMEN, 
The EASTER TERM will BEGIN on APRIL 30th, EXA 
ENTRANCE, MARCH 27th and 28th, at the College, MINATION for 
For Prospectus, Forms of Entry, and further particulars, apply to 
J. L. OLIFFORD-SMITH, Secretary, 


OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE 
COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The COURSE of STUDY is arranged 
to fit an Engineer for Employment in Europe, India, or the Colonies, About 50 
Students will be admitted in September, 1890. For Competition, the Sec: 
State will offer Six ointments in the Indian Public Works Department, and 
Two in the Indian Telegraph Department.—For particulars, apply to the 
SECRETARY, at the College. 


EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (for LADIES) 
8 and 9 YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. , 
The HALF-TERM began on THURSDAY, February 20th. 
LUOY J. RUSSELL, Hon. Sec, 


eres COLLEGE RESIDENCE, 
8 and 9 YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 

FEE for BOARD and RESIDENCE, from £65 to £70 a year. Each Student 
has a Separate Room. The accommodation will be considerably increased at 
Easter by the completion of the Shaen Wing. A certain number of promising 
Students are admitted, under special conditions, at £15a year. For particulars, 
apply to MARY ASHDOWN, Lady Superintendent, 


T. EDWARD’S SCHOOL, OXFORD.—SIX ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS, from £60 to £25 per annum, for Competition in JULY, 
—Address, Rev. the WARDEN. 


LIVER’S MOUNT SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH.— 
BOYS are PREPARED for LONDON and CAMBRIDGE. Thirteen boys 

have passed the Matriculation Examination of the London University during 
the past year. Nine passed in 1888, nine in 1887, ten in 1886. Number of Boys 
in the School, about 80. The School REOPENED on TUESDAY, January 21st. 


UTHORS and ARTISTS of ABILITY may, for a 
moderate investment in shares, obtain admission to the Paid Staff of 
Signed Contributors of a Popular Illustrated Magazine. Specimens of MSS. and 
pen-and-ink drawings invited.—Address, ‘‘ MAGAZINE,” 1 St. Swithin’s Lane, 
London, E.C. 


ANTED, PARTNER, with not less than £10,000 
CAPITAL, in the LARGEST LEMON-GROVE in FLORIDA. Pro- 
ductive; far more profitable than oranges ; no competition ; rich hammock soil ; 
on large lake; near two stations; trees bearing best budded varieties ; good 
per-cent. guaranteed ; 15 years’ experience. Full particulars and good references 
on application.—Address, “ LEMON-GROVE,” care of Citizen’s National Bank, 
Orlando, Florida, U.S. 
HEFFIELD CORPORATION £3 PER CENT. STOCK. 
—ISSUE of £371,320.—The Corporation of Sheffield are prepared to receive 
applications for the above sum of Stock. Minimum price of issue, £100 per cent. 
Interest pryable half-yearly on March Ist and September Ist. Forms of 
Prospectus and application, and a!l information required, will be supplied by 


W. FISHER-TASKER, Registrar. 
Borough Accountant’s Office, Bridge Street, Sheffield. 


AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS, 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 

e SELLERS, of 27:and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 27 KING 

WILLIAM STRERT, STRAND, LONDON, desire to call the attention of the 

READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House 

in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 

STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and four ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and 
PERIONDICALS.—CATALOGUES sent on application. 


PSTALRS and DOWNSTATIRBS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPULITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Fands of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs, 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 PaJl Mall East, S.W. 


RUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848, 





























INVESTED FUNDS .. ov oe vee £10,000,100 
CLAIMS PAID ... ooo oo ooo + 12,000,000 
JUST PUBLISHED, : 
No. 491 (FEBRUARY 2lst) of 


SOTHERAN’S 
PRICE-CURRENT OF LITERATURE, 


Containing a good Miscellaneous Collection of Second-Hand Bouks. 
A Copy post-free on appli ation. 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., 136 Strand, W.C.; 36 Piccalilly, W. 





Just ready, handsomely bound, cloth gilt, 7s. 61.; or calf, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. 
Illustrated with 8-0 Coats-of-Arms. 


DEBRETT'S HOUSE OF COMMONS & JUDICIAL BENCH. 
Corrected to Preseut Session. Over 400 pp. 
DEBRETT’S PEERAGE, RARONETAGE, KNIGHTAGE, 
AND COMPANIONAGE FOR 1890. Now ready. 





London: DEAN and SON, 1604 Fleet Street, E.C. 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s. 6d. each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 
Yearly Vols., 2s. 6d. each; Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d., 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 





'1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 
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Ready on the 25th inst., price One Shilling. 


b] 
SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, 
MARCH, 1890. 
ConTENTS, 

ARLES Lams. Frontispiece. From an Engraving by W. G. Jackman. 

ts THE FoOTPRINTS OF CHARLES LamMB.—I. Benjamin Ellis Martin. (To be 
concluded in the April Number.) Llustrations by Herbert Railton and John 

lleylove. 

aceae. Chaps. 6-9. Octave Thanet. (To be concluded in the April Number.) 
Iilustrations by A. B. Frost. 

{ae VANISHED YEAR. John Vance Cheney. : 

A Forgotten Remnant. Kirk Munroe. With Illustrations. 

Ixscrens. W. G. van Tassel Sutphen. j , 

In THE VALLEY. Chaps. 21-24, Harold Frederic. (Begun in September, 1889— 
to be continued.) Iliustrations from Drawings by Howard Pyle. 

Joun Enicsson, THE ENGINEER—July 3ist, 1803—March 8th, 1889,—II, 
William Conant Church. (Conclusion.) Illustrated. 

Tur Hippen SELF. William James, 

THE BLACKFELLOW AND HIS BOOMERANG. Horace Baker. Illustrated, 

A Dreptess Drama. George A. Hibbard. 

Tue Pont oF View :—The Perils of Pure Fun—The Toiler and the World—The 
Education of Spinsters—New York as a Capital. 


FREDERICK WARNE and CO., 15 Bedford Street, Strand. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY. 
ADMISSION FREE. 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.-C. 
(About 26 doors West of Mudie’s Library.) 





ON VIEW DAILY, 10 to 6. 

The GREAT MASTERS, Botticelli, Lorenzo di Credi, Francia, Michael Angelo, 
Raffaelle, Titian, Da Vinci, Coreggio, Rembrandt, Van Dyke, Murillo, &., RE- 
PRODUCED in AUTOTYPE Permanent Photography, from the grand works in 
the Louvre, Hermitage, Uffizi, Madrid, Sistine Chapel, the National Gallery, 
London ; the Royal Collections at Windsor and Buckingham Palace. 

The various Galleries have separate Albums, easily looked over, and of great 
interest to lovers of Art. Visitors are quite welcome to come and study them, 
and they will not be solicited to make purchases. 

For full particulars, see the AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 186 pp., 
€ree per post for 6d. 

OLD PARI S§S. 
TEN ETCHINGS 


BY 
Cc. MERYON. 
Reproduced on Copper by the Auto-Gravure Process, and accompanied with 
PREFACK AND ILLUSTRATIVE NOTES 
By STOPFORD A: BROOKE, M.A, 
The Plates are attached, by the upper edge, to Whatman Paper cut-out Monnts, 
and enclosed in an elegant Portfolio. Price Three Guineas, 


FREE BY POST. 

“ AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Educational Art.’” A Pamphlet, 40 pp. Con- 
taining a Description of Autotype, suggestions for Decorating the Home with 
appropriate Pictures, short lists of Autotypes of the most celebrated Works. 
With 4 Illustrations of Frames and Mouldings. Press notices, &c. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
(About 20 doors West of Mudie’s Library.) 





A & C. BLACK’S LIST. 


; NOW COMPLETE. 
Price, in cloth extra, gilt top, £37, and in half-morocco, £45 63. 


THE 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA. 


NINTH EDITION. 
A Dictionary of Arts, Sciences, and General Literature. 
In 24 Volumes and Index. 
Illustrated with Plates, Coloured Maps, and Wood-Engravings. 
A detailed Prospectus will be forwarded on application. 





In demy 8vo, cloth, price 15s. 


THE RELIGION OF THE SEMITES. 
FUNDAMENTAL INSTITUTIONS. 


Embracing :—Nature of the Religious Community—Relation of the Gods to 
Worshippers and Natural Things—Holy Places, Sanctuaries, &c.—Holy Waters, 
Trees, Caves, and Stones—Sacrifice, First-Fruits, Tithes, and Sacrificial Meals— 
Sacramental Efficacy of Animal Sacrifices and cognate Acts of Ritual, the Blood 
Covenant, &c. 

By W. ROBERTSON SMITH, M.A., LL.D., 

Fellow of Christ’s College, and Professor of Arabic, University of Cambridge. 

“The work deserves the careful study of all scholars who are anxious to meet 
with a straightforward unbi statement upon the difficult subject of anciert 
Semitic religion; where it has been necessary to combat opposite opinions, the 
discussion is carried on with fairness to the scholars concerred, and with credit 
to the author of these lectures.’’—Nature, February 13th, 1890. 


Now ready, Vols. I. to IV., in small crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d. each. 
NEW and ENLARGED EDITION of 


DE QUINCEY’S WORKS. 
Edited by Prof. DAVID MASSON, LL.D. 
With Portraits and other Illustrations, To be completed in 14 Monthly Volumes. 


Now ready, Vols. I. to IV., in crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s, 6d.; or in half-leather, 
extra gilt, price 33. 6d. each. 
NEW Qs. 6d. EDITION of the 


WAVERLEY NOVELS. 
(COMPLETE COPYRIGHT EDITION.) 
IN TWENTY-FIVE MONTHLY VOLUMES. 
Illustrated with Steel Frontis;ieces and Vignettes. 


Edinburgh: ADAM and CHARLES BLACK. 


LFRACOMBE.—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL. 

—Seven days’ Pension and First-Class Return Railway-Ticket by South- 

— Trains from London (Waterloo)—Five Guiness. Ask for Hotel 
ickets. 














H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, E.C., and 57 Charing Cross, 
S.W. Established 1782. 
Moderate Rates. § Absolute Security. 
Liberal Loss Settlements. T 
Prompt Payment of Claims, 
Joint Secretaries— 
W. O. MACDONALD and F. B. MAODONALD. 
LOSSES PAID, OVER £17,000,000. 


NGLISH and SCOTTISH LAW 


not drawn below £100. 





calculated on the minimum monthly balances, when 


STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full parti- 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 


IRKBEOK. BANK /THE GENTLEMAN'S NOTE. 


S$ 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane. 
THREE PER CENT. 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand 
‘WO PER 


CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, THE GENTLEMAN'S NOTE. 


The Notepaper of the Day 


a ie oe For Private and Professional Use. 


See Watermark in Each Sheet. 


THE GENTLEMAN'S NOTE. 





LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION, 
‘ounded 1839.) 


per annum, Annnities. ‘Loans. ‘Liberal Conaitions: | JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


ARTHUR JACKSON, 
General Manager. 12 Waterloo Place, 
FRANCIS E. COLENSO, F.I.A., London, 
Actuary and Secretary. 
INSTITUTED A.D. 1696, 





CAN BE OBTAINED FROM ALL STATIONERS. 


THE GENTLEMAN’S NOTE. 


1s. per 5-Quire Packet. 


STEEL PEN S Court or Heraldic Envelopes to match, 1s, per 100. 


Wholesale only—50 UPPER THAMES STREET, E.C. 








GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
anid  ‘“Seesien RoBINSON AND _CLEAVER'G 
(MUTUAL, both FIRE and LIFE.) MATCHLESS SHIRTS. : 

LIFE—Profits divided Annually. GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. Best quality long cloth, with four-fold finest Linen 

Dahg tue eA atael Wopukre ; a ne 

BONUSES PERSONAL LIABILITY. i E P P § S OLD SHIRTS made as good as new, with best 

Annual Income .............+ teveesecerccoceeees £518,609 materials in Neck-Bands, Cuffs, and Fronts, for 14s. 
Accumulated FundS..........ccceceeeeees 2,362,265 (BREAKFAST) the half-dozen. 


No. 26 NEW BRIDGE STREET, E.C. 





Price-list and samples of Collars, Cuffs, &., post-free. 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Belfast. 








UM 


es UNION BANK of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 


Paid-up Capitul ..rrorssscrcersrseseee £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund 1,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies, 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 

1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C., 

London, 





COCOA 


NEEDS ONLY BOILING WATER OR MILK. 





OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 
PILLS.— During every break of wintry 
weather exertions should be made by the afflicted to 
recover health before unremitting cold and trying 
storms set in. Throat ailments, coughs, wheezings, 
asthmatical affections, shortness of breath, morning 
nausea and accumulations of phlegm can readily be 
removed by rubbing this fine derivative Ointment 
twice a day upon the chest and neck. Holloway’s 
treatment is strongly recommended with the view of 
giving immediate ease, preventing prospective danger, 
and effecting permanent relief. These all-important 
ends his Ointment and Pills can accomplish, and will 
surely prevent iasid di from fastening on 
the constitution to display themselves afterwards in 
those disastrous forms that will probably embitter 








life till death itself is almost prayed for. 





UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fessionin preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
— on application to DUNVILLE and OO., 
imited, Royal Trish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
London O} . 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 





The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at 
Messrs. DAMRELL AND UPHAM’s, 283 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A., and 
Messrs. BRENTANO’s, Union Square, New 
York City, U.S.A., where single Copies can be 





obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 
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THE NEWBERY HOUSE 
MAGAZINE. 


A Monthly Review and Family Magazine for Church- 
men and Churchwomen. 
Illustrated, price One Shilling. 
ConTENTS OF THE MARCH NUMBER, 

Tur Part PLayepd BY WALES IN THE HISTORY OF THE 
EneuisH Cuurcno. By the Rev. Griffith Roberts. 
Tue PARISH AND THE Manor Six HUNDRED YEARS 

Aco.—Part II. Bythe Rev. Prebendary Randolph. 

Lapy-Day Caron. (Illustrated.) By W. Chatterton 
Dix. 

EmIneNT CuurcumMen.—I, Rev. JoHN KEBLE. 

SEQUENCE FOR THE ANNUNCIATION OF B.V.M. 
From the Sarum Missal. By W. Jewitt. 

Frere Epvcation: How WILL IT AFFECT THE 
CuurcH OF ENGLAND ? 

Antony Van Dycx.—Part II. (Illustrated) By G. 
S. Macquoid. 

PoruLaR ASTRONOMY :—THE EarTH AS A PLANET.— 
Part II. By H. Clements. 

SKETCHES IN CEYLON.—I. THE ToMASHA AT RATNA- 
PuRA. By the Rev. W. Wood, D.D. 

Mont Doré utes Barns. By Rose Kingsley. 

Tue BisHors’ Biste, Chaps, 21-22. By D. Christie 
Murray and H. Herman. 

Sweet Content. Chaps. 7-8, (Illustrated.) By 
Mrs. Molesworth. 

Jacques Mermet. By Mrs. Macquoid. 

Sermon Outlines—Instructions on the Creed—Biblical 
Questions — Correspondence — Reviews —“‘ Useful 
Books” List, &c. 

GrirFriTH FarRAN OKEDEN and WELSH, London. 





Now ready, 


THE 
OFFICIAL YEAR-BOOK 


OF THE 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
For 1890. 


Demy 8vo, paper boards, 3:.; cloth boards, 4s, 

The Eighth Issue of this important work presents 
an authorised and comprehensive record of the con- 
dition and work of the Church of England, and of all 
Churches in communion with her throughout the 
the world. 

This volume has a special interest of its own, con- 
taining information on a variety of new points. 

In the interests of the National Church the circula- 
tion of this book is of immense importance, as the 
records it furnishes must greatly tend to remove 
common prejudices and misconceptions with regard 
to the position of the Church of England and her 
relation to the spiritual wants of the people, whilst 
it also affords instruction and encouragement to all 
who would seek to extend her influence. 


SOCIETY for PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOW- 
LEDGE. London: Northumberland Avenue, 
Charing Cross, W.C.; 43 Queen Victoria Street, 
E.C.; 97 Westbourne Grove, W. 


Brighton : 135 North Street. 





1890. 


Now realy, 


Thirtieth Annual Publication. Price 50s., elegantly 
bound. 


Dedicated by permission to H.R.H. the Prince of 
Wale:. 


HE COUNTY FAMILIES of the 
UNITED KINGDOM: a Royal Manual of the 
Titled and Untitled Aristocracy of Great Britain and 
Ireland. By Epwarp WaAtrorp, M.A., late Scholar 
of Baliol College, Oxford. Containing Notices of the 
Descent, Birth, Marriage, Education, &c., of more 
than 12,000 distinguished Heads of Families in the 
United Kingdom, their Heirs-Apparent or Presump- 
tive, together with a Record of the Patronage at 
their disposal, the Offices which they hold or have 
held, their Town Addresses, Country Residences, 
Clubs, &c. 
London : Cuatro and Wrinpvs, Piccadilly, W. 





Just published, pp. vii. and 102, price One Shilling. 


HE BRITISH VIVISECTOR’S 
DIRECTORY: a Black Book for the United 
Kingdom (with Samples of Recent Vivisections). By 
BENJAMIN Bryan. With a Preface by FRANCES 
Power CoBBE. 

London: Socrety FOR THE PROTECTION OF 
ANIMALS FROM VIVISECTION, 20 Victoria Street, S.W. ; 
Swan SONNENSCHEIN and Co., Paternoster Square, 
E.C.; and all Booksellers’, 





DIGEST of Mr. HERBERT SPENCER'S WORKS, 
Just published, 8vo, cloth, price 15s. 
N EPITOME of the SYNTHETIC 
PHILOSOPHY. By F. Howarp Cot.iys. 
Witha Preface by Herbert SpencER.—“ I have read 
= taken at random here and there, and have 
ound them very well done.”’—Mr. Spencer, in Preface, 
Wituiams and Noreate, London and Edinburgh. 





USE 


,. 2. Ve 


PURE OONCENTRATED 


Cc OC O A. 


Sir C. A, Cameron, M.D., says:—‘' I have never tasted 


Cocoa that I like so well.’”” 


NEW PUBLICATIONS BY KELLY & CO. 
POST OFFICE LONDON DIRECTORY 


for 1890. Price 40s. 


HANDBOOK to the TITLED, 
LANDED, and OFFICIAL CLASSES, 1800, 


HAMPSHIRE, WILTSHIRE, and 
DORSETSHIXE, 1899. Price 30s, 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE and SOMER- 
SEISHIRE, with CITY of BRISTOL, 36s, 


DURHAM and NORTHUMBERLAND, 


1890. Price 30s. 
CLERGY LIST for1890. Price 10s. 6d. 
Shortly. 
KELLY’S LONDON MEDICAL 
DIRECTORY for 1890. Price 4s. 6d. 
LAXTON’S BUILDERS’ PRICE- 
BOOK, 1899. Price 4s. 


Publishing Offices: 51&52 GREAT QUEEN STREET, 
: Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. 





Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d, net. 


TRIAL BY COMBAT. 


By GEORGE NIELSON. 


London and Ediuburgh : WILLIAMS and NORGATE. 
Glasgow: H. HODGE and CO, 





PROFESSOR PIAZZI SMYTH, 





Next week, in medium 8vo., price 16s., the FI 
EDITION, largely Rewritten, and Pall ge 
allthe most important Discoveries up 
to the time of Publication, 


OUR INHERITANCE IN 


THE GREAT PYRAMID, 


With 25 Explanatory Plates, showing the more 
Crucial Parts of this really ante-Egyptian and most 
Primeeval Structure, in Plan, Elevation, and Section. 
By C. PIAZZI SMYTH, F.R.S.E., F.R.A.S., 
late Astronomer-Royal for Scotland, 





Now ready, price 33. 6d, each, Uniform Series. 


BIBLE BIOGRAPHIES, 
By WILLIAM M. TAYLOR, D.D. 
ELIJAH the PROPHET. 
DANIEL the BELOVED 
DAVID, KING of ISRAEL, 
PETER the APOSTLE. 
JOSEPH the PRIME MINISTER. 
Volumes Preparing for immediate Publication :— 
MOSES the LAW-GIVER. 
PAUL the MISSIONARY. 


London: CHARLES BURNET and CO., 
9 Buckingham Street, Strand. 





Now ready at all Booksellers’, 700 pp., cloth, 3s, 6d. 


AZELL’S ANNUAL, 1890: a 
Cyclopslic Record of Men and Topics of the 

Day. Rewritten to date. Contains over 3,590 Original 
Articles by Eminent Specialists, on every Question 





AMBRIDGE.—For Reproductions of | ow before the Public. i 
two of Mr. Fulleylove’s Drawings; View of | .. “ Forms an extremely useful repertory of informa- 
Wrexham Church Tower; and numerous other | tion on a vast variety of subjects. It is compiled 
Illustrations, with 66 colamns of interesting matter, | With conspicuous intelligence, and with great 
see the BUILDER of February 22nd (4d.; by post, | accuracy.”—Athenzum. 
43d,; annual subscription, 19s.)—Office, 46 Catherine London: Hazetzi, Watson, and Viney, Limited, 
Street, London, W.C. 1 Creed Lane, E.C. 


CHURCH or CHAPEL? An Eirenicon. By the 
Rev. Joseph Hammond, LL.B., B.A., Vicar of St. Austell. Crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, 5s, 

** He writes with great earnestness and with great learning. Mr. Hammond deserves credit for 
the fairness of his arguments, and the temperance with which he urges them.”—ScoTSMAN. 


THIRD EDITION. 


The WORLD and the KINGDOM. By the Right 


Rev. H. M. Thompson, D.D., Bishop of Mississippi. Crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, 3s. 6d. 

“A remarkable volume. Briefly, they are lectures based on ‘ development, the law of the 

spiritual kingdom,’ and the uniformity that governs both natural and spiritual processes.”— 


SATURDAY REVIEW. 
SIXTH EDITION. 


A MANUAL for LENT: a few Thoughts for Every 


Day, and for the Sundays and Eastertide. By the Rev. F. C. Woodhouse, 
M.A., Author of “A Manual for Holy Days,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 











GARDNER, DARTON, and CO., Paternoster Buildings, London. 





EDNESS, ROUGHNESS. and CHAPPING Prevented; FAIR 
WHITE HANDS and HEALTHFUL SKIN and COMPLEXION 


secured. 
PEAR S’ SOAP. 


This world-renowned Toilet Soap has obtained FIFTEEN INTERNATIONAL 
AWARDS as a COMPLEXION SOAP. It is specially suitable for ladies, children, 


or delicate and sensitive skins generally. 


Its regular use cannot fail to benefit the worst complexion. 





DATURA TATULA, for Smoking and Inhalation. 


BEST REMEDY 
FOR ASTHMA, 


DIFFICULTY OF BREATHING, HAY-FEVER, &c. 


Cigars and Cigarettes—Boxes, 3s., 6s., 8s., and 15s. Tobacco—Tins, 2s, 6d., 5s., 10s, and 18s. For Nore 
Smokers, Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation, Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 2s, 6d., 
5s., and 10s, 


SAVORY and MOORE, London; and obtainable everywhere. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


Has the Oldest and Highest Reputation. 


THE 








NOTE.—First produced and designated CORN FLOUR by BROWN and POLSON 
in 1856; not till some time afterwards was any other Corn Flour anywhere heard of, and 
none has now an equal claim to the public confidence.; 
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ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW LIST. 


Now ready, tastefully bound in cloth, 93. 


THE LIBRARY. 
VOLUME FOR 1889. 


Full of valuable matter to the Librarian, the Biblio- 
grapher, and the Student. 


Now ready, in handsome crown 4to, 73. 6d., post-free. 


THE ANTIQUARY. 
VOLUME THE TWENTIETH. 


A Magazine devoted to the Study of the Past. 

“The Antiquary of to-day fills the place occupied 
by the Gentleman’s Magazine in the days of our grand- 
fathers.”’—Academy. 


Now ready, strongly bound in cloth, 7s. 6d., post-free. 


THE BOOKWORM. 
VOLUME FOR 1889. 


An Illustrated Treasury of Old-Time Literature 

for all Book-Lovers, 

“This second volume is full of valuable informa- 
tion, anecdotes, stories of old bookseller: s, collectors, 
and a vast amount of entertaining, amusing, and in- 
structive reading.’—Newcastle Chronicle. 


In crown Svo, tastefully printed and bound in cloth, 
and published at 4s. 6d 


THE KINGS BOOK OF 
SPORTS: 


A History of the Declarations of King James I. and 
King Charles I. as to the Use of Lawful Sports on 
Sundays, with a Reprint of the Declarations and a 
Description of the Sports then Popular. By L. A. 
GovetTt, M.A. Oxon. 


KING JAMES I. 

The DECLARATION, or BOOK of SPORTS. 
SPORTS of the TIME, LAWFUL & UNLAWFUL. 
The REISSUE of the BOOK of SPORTS, 

The RESULTS of the REISSUE, 


UNIFORM with the FIRST SERIES, 
Antique paper, cloth, 7s. 6d. ; hand-made paper, rox- 
burgh, 12s. 6d.; Large-P aper Copies, 21s. each, net. 
The § SECOND SERIES of 

7 rO wal Y Tr 
YORKSHIRE LEGENDS 
and TRADITIONS. By the Rev. THomas Par- 
KINSON, F.R.Hist.8., Member of the Surtees 
Society, of the Yorkshire Archeological and 
Topographical Aszociation, Vicar of North 
Otterington, &c, 


ONTENTS, 


npher 


Tastefully printed in 3 ot handsomely bound in 
L 


The ANCIENT LAWS of 


WALES, viewed espe tially i in Regard tothe Light 
they throw upon the Origin of some English Insti- 
tutions. By the late Husert Lewis, B. A., of the 
Middle Temple, formerly Scholar of Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge, Author of “ Principles of 
Conveyancing,” “ Principles of Equity J rafting,” 
aud Editor of ** Goldsmith’s Equity.” Edited, 
with a Preface, by J. E. Luoyp, Lecturer in His- 
tory and Welsh at the University College of 
Wales, Aberystwyth, 


The FIRST VCLUME is NOW READY. 

In 2 handsome vols. demy 8v', t stefully printed and 
bound in rexburgh, 250 Copies £5 13s.6d. 25 Copies 
have been printed on LARGE PAPER, £6 6s. net, 
each Copy being numbered and signed. 

Issued 


7TH 7yV Yr y Y 
BOYNE’S TOKENS. 
in England, Wale, and Ireland iu the Seventeenth 
Century, by Corpcrations, Tradesmen, and Mer- 
chants, A New and greatly Augmented Edition, 
with Notes of Family Heraldic and Biographical 
Interest respecting the various Issuers of the 
Tokens, a:d connecting them with important 
families of the present day. Illustrated with En- 
gravings and Plates, Edited by G. C, WiLL1amson, 





Tastefully printed and bound, 6:., post-free. 


INDEX to the FIRST 


VOLUME of the PARISH REGISTERS of 
GAIN! ORD, in the COUNTY y DURHAM. 
Part I1.—MARRIAGES, 1560 17: 

** Although at first sight this w “a ~th not appear 
to have any practical utility, it is likely to prove of 
great value to students of old parish life in England, 
and also to those who w ish to refer for genealogical 
purposes to the register.”—Morning Post. 


Now ready, royal 8vo, stiff covers, 3s. 6d. 
ryy TSYO a y 
‘THINGS of INDI 
MADE PLAIN; cr, a Journalist’s Retrospect. 
(To consist of Four Parts, or Two Volumes.) By 
W. Martin Woon, formerly Editor of the Times 
of India and of the Bombay Review. 

Part III., Section v.—FINANCE: Imperial, Pro- 
vincial, Anglo-Indian, 

“Mr. Wood is here givirg his countrymen the 
benefit of the close and practical interest be hastaken 
in Indian questions, which he discusses in a ¢: andid 
spirit, and with evidence of thorough mastery. 
Liverpool Albion, 

** Marked by fullness of knowledge and a broad 
and intelligent view of the questions he discensses. 
Manchester Guardian, 





London : 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, F.C. | 


FROM 


WALTER SCOTT’S LIST. 


IBSEN’S PROSE 
DRAMAS. 


Edited by WILLIAM ARCHER. 


Crown 8vo, cloth. price 3s. 6d. per volume. 
(In Four Volumes.) 


The Norwegian Dramatist, HENRIK 
IBSEN, is at this moment one of the most 
widely discussed, if not the best known, of 
European writers. His writings have given 
rise in Germany (to say nothing of the 
Scandinavian Kingdom) to a whole litera- 
ture of books, pamphlets, and reviews, and 
his dramas have been everywhere received 
on the stage, not without hostile criticism, 
yet always with intense interest. France, 
which is not readily receptive of influences 
from without, possesses translations of his 
most noted dramas, to which M. Jules 
Lemaitre, the most accomplished of the 
younger generation of critics, has devoted 
a series of sympathetic /feuilletons. His 
name has been made famous throughout 
the English-speaking world by the produc- 
tion of “A Doll’s House” in London, 
Boston, New York, and Melbourne. As 
yet, however, there has existed no uniform 
and authoritative edition in English of the 
plays of which so much is being said and 
written. Several of them are not trans- 
lated at all; others are translated with 
varying degrees of accuracy and literary 
skill, and are published in diverse forms. 
Mr. Walter Scott has now concluded an 
arrangement with Henrik Ibsen, under 
which he will publish a uniform series of 
his Prose Plays. Most of them will be 
translated, and all will be carefully revised 
by Mr. William Archer, whose name will be 
a guarantee of the accuracy and literary 
excellence of the translation. 

VOL. I., to be published in a few days, 
will contain :— 


A DOLL’S HOUSE. 
The LEAGUE of YOUTH. 
The PILLARS of SOCIETY. 


With Portrait of the Author, and Biographi- 
cal Introduction by WILLIAM ARCHER, 


VOL. II., to be published on March 25th, 
will contain : — 


GHOSTS. 
An ENEMY of the PEOPLE. 
The WILD DUCK. 


With an Introduction by WILLIAM 
ARCHER. 


From all Booksellers, 
MR. WALTER SCOTT’S NEW MAGAZINE. 


NEWLY DESIGNED COVER BY WALTER CRANE. 


vo.l. THE ART REVIEW. *~. *- 


A Monthly Illustrated Magazine of Art, Music, 
and Letters. 


Price One Shilling. 


PRINCIPAL CONTENTS:— 

PLATES AND FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS. 
ITALIAN GIRL. By Sir Jonn E. M1xtats, Bart. 
LIONESS. From Bronze by BARYE. 

ALLA PIU BELLA. By Francesco VENEA, 
IL RAPIMENTO. By Francesco VENFA, 
ARTICLES, &c. 

TO THE ALMOND By EDMOND GossE.— 
NORTHERN GOTHIC SKETCHES BRUGES, 
GHENT, DOL, LAON, &c. By VERNON LEE.— 
REMBRANDT AT BURLINGTON HOUSE, 1890. 
By Dr. Joun Forses Wuite,—SPORT AND ART, 

y the Hon. GILBERT CoLERIDGE.—GESSO. By 

T. Roprnson, F.S.A. — FRANCESCO 
) (With Portrait and 2 Illustrations.) By 

. Water Savacs Lanpor.—PARIS C AUSERIE 

AND NOTE ON BARYE. ty Cecit NICHOLSON. 
(With Plate.)—ANCIENT ENGRAVED GEMS. 
By Dr. S. Fraser Cockran.—SOME PERSONAL 
REMINISCENCES OF THE LATE FERDINAND 
HILLER. By F. Corper.—EFFIGIES. By MicHaEL 
Fietp.— TO A ROPE-DANCER. By ArrtHurR 
Symoys —NOTES ON EXHIBITIONS.—NOTES 
AND REVIEWS; &c. 





London: WALTER SCOTT, 
24 WARWICK LANE, PATERNOSTER ROW. 





PARIS EXHIBITION, 1889.—The CLAREN- 
DON PRESS obtained the ONLY GRAND 
PRIX, and TWO out of the five GOLD 
MEDALS awarded to British Printers and 


Publishers. 
CLARENDON PRESS 
NEW WORK by Professor ag 


NEW LIST. 
Just published, 8vo, cloth, 


NOTES on the HEBREW TEXT - the 
BOOKS of SAMUEL. With an Introduction on 
Hebrew Pa aphy, and the Ancient Versions, 
and Fac-similes of Inscriptions. By the Rev. 8. 
R. Driver, D.D., Regius Professor of Hebrew, 
aud Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. 

NEW VOLUME of the CLARE = PRESS 

BOTANICAL SERIE 
Just published, crown 8vo. 


clot 

HISTORY of BOTANY “ia B30. i860). 
By JuLius von Sacus, Professor of Botany in 
the University. f Wurtzbarg. Authorised Trans- 
lation. By H. f. F. Garnsry, M.A., Fellow of 
Magdalen College, Oxford. Revis ed by J. BaYLEY 
Batrour, M.A, F.R.S., Professor of Botany, 
Edinburgh, 

NEW EDITION of MOYLE’S “JUSTINIAN,.” 
Just published, Second Editic i oe 8v0, 

cloth. Vol. I. lés.; Vo 


IMPERATORIS {USTINIANI INSTI- 
TUTIONUM LIBRI QUATTUOR. With Intro- 
ductions, Commentary, Excursus, and Transla- 
tion. ByJ. B. Morxe, B.C.L., M.A., of Lincoln’s 
Inn, Barrister-at-Law, Fellow and Lecturer of 
New College, Oxford. Vol. I, Intro?uctions, 
Text, Commentary, and Excursus. Vol. IL, 
Translation. 

*,* The Volumes are now ola separately, 
NEW EDITION of M ARKB Y’S ‘ELEMENTS 
ot LAW 
Just published, Fourth } = all 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. 

ELEMENTS of LAW CONSIDERED 
with REFERENCE to PRINCIPLES of 
GENERAL JURIS Sr mage By Sir 
Wituiam Margery, K.U.L.E., C.L., late a 
Judge of the High Court of Sad cature at Cal- 
cutta, Reader in [adian Law in the University of 
Oxford, Feilow of All Souls’ and Balliol Colleges. 

NEW BOOK by Mr. J. Y. SARGENT. 
Just publish<d, extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 

MODELS and MATERIALS for 
GREEK IAMBIC VERSE, By J. Y. Sareent, 
M.4., Fellow and Tutor of Hertford College, 
Oxford. 

*,.* The special feature of the book is the method 
which it sugyests of teaching Greek Iambic composition 
by reference to parallel passages in Greek Posts, 


Just published, crowa Svo, cloth, bevelled, gilt top, 


83, Gd. 

The ISLANDS of the ZGEAN. By 
the Ry. Henry Fansuawe Tozer, M.A, 
F.R.G.S., Fellow and Tutor of Exeter College, 
Oxford, Editor cf Byron’s ‘‘ Childe Harold.’’ 
Includes Visits to Deles, Rheneia, and Tenos; 
Crete; Naxos, los, and Sikinos; Santorin, 
Antiparos, and Paros; Lesbus; Chios; Samos; 
Patmos ; Khodes ; Lemnos; Thuzo3 ; Samothrace. 
With Maps, &e. 

UNIFORM with “SHAKESPEARE as a 
DRAMATIC AKTIST.” 
Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 83. 6d. 


The ANCIENT CLASSICAL DRAMA: 
a Study in Literary Evolution. Intended for 
Readers in English, and in the Original. By 
Ricuarp G@. Mourroy, M.A., late Scholar of 
Christ’s College, Car nbr idge, University (Exten- 
sion) Lecturer in Literature, Author of “Shake- 
speare as a Dramatic Artist.” 

“4 popular and scholarly presentation of the main 
ideas which underlie the ancient. classical drama.” 
—University Extension Journal. 
NEW WORK by Profe:sor LUIGI CREMONA, 
Just ready, 8vo, TA’ 8s. 6d. 


GRAPHICAL STATICS. Two 
Treatises on the Graphical Calculus and Reci- 
procal Figures in Graphical Statics. By Luia1 
Cremona, Professor of Mathematics in the 
University of Rome, Foreign Member of the 
Royal Society. ‘Authori d English Translation 
by T. Hupson Beare, Professor of Engineering, 
Heriot-Watt College, Edinburgh. 

NEW WORK by Dr. GARDINER. 
Just published, crown Svo, cloth, 9s. 

The CONSTITUTIONAL ° DOCU- 
MENTS of the PURL!AN REVOLUTION, 1628- 
1660. Selected and Edited, with an Historical 
Introduction, by S. R. Garpiner, M.A., LL.D., 
Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford, &e. 


Just published, crown S8vo, cloth, 5s. 6d. 

An INTRODUCTION to the COM- 
PARATIVE GRAMMAR of GREEK and 
LATIN. By J. F. Kina, M.A., Fellow and 
Tutor of Lincoln College, Oxford; and C. Coox- 
son, M.A., late Scholar of Corpus Christi College, 
Oxtord, "an tant-Master at St. Paul’s School, 
London ; Joint-Aw hors of “ Principles of Sound 
and Inflexion, Illustrated in the Greek and 
Latin Languages.” 

SECOND EDITION, REVISED and ENLARGED, 

Just published, extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 103. 6d. 


GOLDEN TREASUKY of ANCIENT 

































GREEK P OKT RY: being a Collection of the 
Finest Pas ges in the Greek Classic Poets. 
With Introductory Notices and Notes, by R. 
WriGut, M.A., Honorary Fellow of inti Gelngn 
Oxford. Second Kdition, Revised aad much En- 


larged by EVELYN Aspott, M.A., Fellow and 
Tator of Balliol College, Oxtord. 
Full Clarendon Press Catalogues sent free on application, 
London: HENRY FROWDE, 


Clarendon Press Warehouse, Amen Corner, E.C 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN AND CO. 
UNCOLLECTED WRITINGS of THOMAS 


DE QUINCEY. With Preface and Annotations by James Hoaa. 2 vols., 
each of 350 pages, with Portrait. [Shortl.. 
Mr. Hogg, who was intimately associated with De Quincey from the beginning 
of 1250 until his death in December, 1859, has here collected together a consider- 
able number of his writinzs, originally contributed to various magazines, none of 
which has hitherto appeared in any English Edition of De Quincey’s complete 
works, Every piece is duly authenticated, and in an interesting preface the editor 
gives the evidence which establishes its authorship. As a recent reviewer in the 
Pall Mall Gazette observes, “there are many differences of opiuion as to the 
works of De Quincey that will live. Those who would narrow the list have, we 
think, a very inadequate notion of their worth. Asa master of style alone he is 
entitled to rank among the ‘Immortals.’ It is true that nearly all the products 
of his pen appeared originally in the pages of serials; but there were giants 
among magazine contributors in those days, and De Quincey was one of them.” 


COURT LIFE UNDER the PLANTAGENETS 


(Henry II.) By Huser Hatt, F.S.A., of H.M.’s Public Record Office. With 
5 Illuminated Plates, 4 Fac-simile Plates in Tint, and 39 Contemporary Cuts, 
large 8vo, 15s. “A surprisingly successful reproduction of life in the reign 
of Henry of Anjou. Of striking interest and genuine value.”’— Scotsman. 


Also, by the SAME AUTHOR, large 8vo, 10s. 6d., THIRD EDITION of 


SOCIETY in the ELIZABETHAN AGE. 


With numerous Coloured and other Plates from Contemporary Drawings, 
and a large folding Coloured Map of London in the Sixteenth Century. 


“Students of Elizabethan literature may well rejoice in the recent addition to 
their libraries of Mr. Hubert Hall’s highly interesting and most useful work.”’— 
Professor W. Hatks, in the Academy. 


ROBERT OWEN: LIFE, TIMES, and 


LABOURS of. By Luorp Jones. Edited by W. Carrns Jones. With Por- 
traits, &c., 6s. 


He laboured for the people, he died working for them, and his last thought was 
for their welfare. 


COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR of GREEK 


and LATIN, Edited from the French of Professor Victor Henry, by R. T. 
E..iorTt, M.A., late Scholar of Worcester Cullege, Oxford. With a Preface 
by Professor H. NerriesnHip. 73s, 61. 


** A much-needed work.”’—Professor SAYceE. 
**No better book has appeared,”’—Classical Review. 


PESTALOZZI: his Life and Work. By 


RoGerR pe Guimps. Edited by J. RussEtt, B.A. With an Introduction by 
Rev. R. H. Quick, M.A., and Portrait, 63. 


HABIT and HEALTH: a Book of Golden 


Rules for Middle Age. By Guy BreppoEs. With Special Reference to 
Ailments besetting Professional and Business Men at the Present Day. 3s. 6d. 

** In these days, amid the worry and rush of an active business life, this book is 
calculated to exercise a great influence for good upon business men.”"—City Press, 


OFFICIAL TOUR THROUGH BOSNIA 


and HERZEGOVINA. By J. De AssorH. With a very large number of 
Plates and Cots, imperial 8vo, 21s. 

*« Promises much to the archsologist and historian, the student of primitive 
literature, poetry, and laws, and the searcher after picturesque scenery and 
customs.”’—Scotsman. 

“A most valuable work...... Profusely illustrated.”—Athenzwm. 


The HISTORY of PHILOSOPHY. By Dr. 


J. E. Erpmany. Translated by several English and American Scholars, 
and Edited by Professor W.S. Houau. I. ANCIENT and MEDLZEVAL., lis, 
—II. MODERN. 153.—III. SINCE HEGEL, 12s. 


“‘The best general history to be got.’”’—Scotsman. 
NEW EDITION, thoroughly Revised, 7s. 6d. 


CYCLOPZDIA of EDUCATION. Con- 


tributed to by many of the most eminent Educational Specialists, 
WINCHESTER COLLEGE SERMONS. 
SERMONS to BOYS. By J. T. Bramston, 


M.A., Chaplain and Assistant-Master of Winchester College. 3s, 6d. 


‘* As near an approach to faultlessness as anybody has a right to expect.”— 
Manchester Examiner. 


MORGANTE, the LESSER. By “Sirius.” 6s. 


A prose satire upon the Jiterary fashions, the philosophic theories, the political 
doctrines, and the modes and manners of the present times, 


SOCIAL SCIENCE SERIES. 


Each 2s. 6d. 


10. SOCIALISM in ENGLAND. By Sidney 
Wess, LL.B. 

Development of Socialist Ideal—Rise of English Socialist Movement—English 
Socialist Organisations—Socialism in the Churches—Socialism at the Universities 
—Socialism in Political Economy—Parliamentary and Municipal Socialism— 
Socialism in Politics. With full references to recent publications. 

The other Volumes are :— 
1. WORK and WAGES Sa an «.» THOROLD Roaers, 
2, CIVILISATION : Cause and Cure... ... E, CARPENTER. 
3. QUINTESSENCE of SOCIALISM ... ... Dr. SCHAFFLE. 
** Precisely the manual needed. Brief, lucid, fair, and wise.”—British Weekly. 


4, DARWINISM and POLITICS ae .. D. G. Rircnis, M.A, 
5, BELIGION of SOCIALISM... ... BELForT Bax. 
6. ETHICS of SOCIALISM ... sae ... BELForT Bax. 
7. DRINK QUESTION... sais sie .» Dr. Kate MITCHELL, 
8. PROMOTION of GENERAL HAPPINESS... Micuarn MAcMILLAN. 
9, ENGLAND’S IDEAL, &c. ... see ve E. CARPENTER, 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Paternoster Square, E.C. 








COVENTRY PATMORE’S WORKS. 
The UNKNOWN EROS. Third Edition, 1s, 


[In a few days, 
PRINCIPLE in ART, &c. Second Edition, 


53. [Just published, 


The ANGEL in the HOUSE. Sixth Library 


Edition, 5s. 


POEMS (‘“Angel,” ‘Victories of Love,” 


“Unknown Eros,” ‘ Tamerton Church Tower,” “ Amelia,” i 
Collective Edition, 2 vols., 93. a See 


GEO. BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


OUR TITLE-DEEDS: a Defence of 


the Church against Disendowment. Being a reply to Mr. 
Miall’s Book, ‘ Title-Deeds of the Church of England to her 
Endowments,” by Rev. Morris Fuuuer, M.A., Rector of 
Ryburgh ; Author of “ Our Established Church,” “ Letters on 
the Disestablishment Question,” an Essay on “‘ The Church of 
England: its History and Claims on the Nation,” “Court of 
Final Appeal,” “Lord’s Day, or Christian Sunday,” “ Life, 
Times, and Writings of Dr. Thos. Fuller,” “ Pulpit Sparks,” 
“Voice in the Wilderness,” &c., &c. Dedicated, by permission, 
to the Earl of Selborne. [Ready shortly. 


TWO NEW NOVELS. 


2 vols. crown 8vo, price 21s. 


On DANGEROUS GROUND: a 


Novel. By the Author of “Crane Court.” 


A love-story, the scenes of which are laid chiefly on the banks. 
of the Thames. The heroine, May Denison, is a simple English 
girl, and it is with her and her immediate surroundings that the 
story has to deal. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


GLENATHOLE: a Novel. By Cyril 


“Tt abounds in strong and startling situations, is written with great ability, 
and contains several finely-drawn characters,’’—Newcastle Chronicle, 


London: GRIFFITH FARRAN OKEDEN and WELSH. 





Just published, large 8vo, washable binding, 12s. net, 


DELMONICO COOK-BOOK. 


By ALEXANDRO FILIPPINI, 
for 25 years Head Chef at Delmonico’s, New York. 


Contains Menus for Every Meal for a Year, and 1,394 
RECIPES of a UNIQUE CHARACTER. 


*,* The most Important Cook-Book ever Published, many of the Recipes worth 
several times its value, 


FIELD, February 1st :—‘‘ A work from the pen of the chef of Delmonico’s must 
of necessity possess an interest in ‘the Old Country,’ and we have therefore muck 
pleasure in introducing this volume to the notice of our readers...... We can 
strongly recommend the work.” 


SPECTATOR, February 15th :—“ Every one, it may be presumed, has heard of 

* Delmonico’s,’ the famous New York restaurant; a happy minority have been 

—. ~ ber a =~ “oy hag bey my hd may now have the satisfac- 
ion of knowing something about it, for Signor Filippini is th idi iri 

pio eet ry Fang . ig’ ippini is the presiding spirit of 





At all Libraries, royal 8vo, 110 Illustrations, cloth gilt, 163. net. 
ECHOES from the ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 
y J. W. Crampirt. 


_ FIELD, September 21st :—‘‘ There are few pages of modern history more 
interesting.” 


YACHT PORTRAITS, By N. L. Stebbins. 
Being an Album of 74 of the most prominent Yachts Sailing in American 
Waters during the Season of 1889. Size, 9}in, by 12in. Cloth, 36s, net; fall 
morocco, 45s, net. 

N.B.—Any of above works sent, carefully packed and carriage paid, on receipt of 
amount, 


BRENTANO’S, American Booksellers, Importers, &c., 430 Strand. 





Just ready, at all Libraries and Booksellers’, crown 8vo, handsomely bound, 
cioth, 10s, 6d. 
By Madame CARETTE. 
THE EVE OF AN EMPIRE’S FALL. 
Being Intimate Recollections of the Court of the Tuileries. 
THIRD EDITION, by SAME AUTHOR, price 63, 
MY MISTRESS, the EMPRESS EUGENIE. 


London: DEAN and SON, 160a Fleet Street, E.( 
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MESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 


This day is published. 


CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN the RIGHT 
HON. WILLLIAM PITY and CHARLES, DUKE of RUTLAND, Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland, 1781-1787. With Introductory Note by Joun, Duke 
of RuTLaND. 8ve, 73. 6d. 


MAITLAND of LETHINGTON, and the 
SCOTLAND of MARY STUART: a History. By Joun £KeEtTon, C.B., 
LL.D. 2 vols. 8vo, 28s. 

illeur de ces livres est sans contest l’ouvrage de deux volumes que M, 

a aweitou, d’Edinbourgh, a écrit sous le titre, ‘ Maitland de Lethington : 
es ¢e Marie Stuart.’ L’auteur, ¢éja honorablement connu par un grand 
mbre de travaux littéraires et politiques, nous y donne la biographie du 

Becrétaire d'Etat de Marie, avec de nombreuses et intéressantes digressions sur 

Taspect général des affaires d’Ecosses au seizi¢me siécle. L’ouvrage, écrit d’un 

be Pevit et pittoresque, ect fort attrayant, en méme temps que sur beaucoup de 

: Tints, il ouvre des F song ir ‘Douvelles et importantes.”—Professor MARTIN 

PHILIPPSON, in the Revue Historique. 

« Wir schliessen unser Referat aber eine in ihrer Art classische Schrift die Kein 

Frennd der Wahrheit obne reiche Belehrung aus der hand legt.”—Professor 

BELLESHEIM, in Literarische Rundschau. 


“Jt has been reserved for the ardent polemical zeal and brilliant literary 
ability of Mr. Skelton to extricate for us, out of the coils of contemporary vitu- 
peration and subsequent vague tradition, some image of the unique pers snality 
of Maitland of Lethington, the arch-antagonist of John Knox.’’—Professor 
Davip Massoy, on “ Scotch Historical Research.”’ 

“ se who have not passed through the painful experiences of an examiner, 
I an pcadhon a the briet discussion of the genuineness of the Casket Letters, 
in my friend Mr, Skelton’s interesting work 0. Maitland of Lethington,’’—Pro- 
fessor HUXLEY, in the Nineteenth Century. 

“Mr, Skelton’s now completed work forms one of the most origiaal and 
valuable contributi to Scottish history completed within living memory.’’— 
Professor STORY, in the Scots Magazine. 





This day is published, SECOND EDITION. 


SCOTTISH PHILOSOPHY: a Comparison 
of the Scottish and German Answers to Hame. Being the Balfour Philo- 
sophical Lectures, University of Elinburgh. First Series. By ANDREW 
SetH, M.A., Professor of Logic, Rhetoric, and Metaphysics in the University 
of St. Andrews. Crown 8vo, 53. 


This day is published, TENTH EDITION. 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE on the CULTI- 


VATION of the GRAPE-VINE. By WiLtt1am THomson, Tweed Vineyard. 
Revised, 8vo, 5s. 


Next week will be published, SECOND EDITION. 


CHURCH and CREED. Sermons Preached 


in the Chapel of the Foundling Hospital. By ALFRED WILLIAMS MoMERIE, 
M.A., D.Se., LL.D., late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and Pro- 
fessor of Logic and Metaphysics in King’s College, London. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


“ His lessons on self-sacrifice, on devotion to others—losing self in spendiog 
and being spent for one’s fellow-creatures—are well worth careful attention, and 
his forcible style compels the reader’s attention to them.”—Ecclesiastical Gazette, 


TWO NEW NOVELS at ALL LIBRARIES. 


LADY BABY. By Dorothea Gerard, Joint- 


Author of “ Reata,” “ Beggar my Neighbour,” ‘‘ Waters of Hercules,” &c. ; 
Author of “ Orthodox.” 3 vols. crown 8vo, 25s, 6d. 


“The writer is to be congratulated on having produced another interesting and, 
in some respects, powerful story, and on having told it with delightful spirit...... 
The merits of the book are many. It is a cheerful tale...... one that never flags in 
interest, and will be read with pleasure.”—Scotsman. 





. The BULL i’ th’ THORN: a Romance. 
By Pau Cusuina, Author of ‘The Blacksmith of Voe,” &c. 3 vols. crown 
8vo, 25:. 6d. 


“The tale is full of surprises skilfully managed ; while its stirring incidents 
are for the most part of a novel order.”’"—Morning Post. 


PHILOSOPHICAL CLASSICS for ENGLISH 
READERS. Edited by Witt1am Kniaut, LL.D., Professor of Moral 
Philosophy in the University of St. Andrews. In crown 8vo Volumes, with 
Portraits, price 3s. 6d. 


DESCARTES. By Professor Manarry.—BUTLER. By Rev. W. Lucas 
Cottins, M.A.—BERKELEY. By Professor CAMPBELL FrasER.—FICHTE. By 
Professor ADAMSON.—KANT. By Professor WALLACE.—HAMILTON. By Pro- 
fessor VertcH.—HEGEL. By Professor Epwarp Carrp.—LEIBNIZ. By J. 
TuroporeE MeErz.—VICO. By Professor Frint.—HOBBES. By Professor 
Croom Rosertson.—HU ME. By the Epitor.—SPINOZA. By the Very Rev. 
Principal Carrp.—BACON. Part I.—The Life. Part II.—Philosophy. By 
Professor NicHoL.—LOOKE, By Professor CAMPBELL FRASER. (Immediately.) 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinbargh and London. 











CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


New Edition, deny 8vo, iés. 

The GROWTH of ENGLISH INDUSTRY and COMMERCE 
DURING the EARLY and MIDDLE AGES. By W. 
Cunnineuam, D.D. 

** Dr. Cunningbam's volume may be strongly recommended toevery real student 
of the structure of ancient or modern society The facts which it collects, arranges, 
and presents, possess not only an interest fur antiquarians, but a practical value 
for politicians of to-day.” —Guardian, 

“* It will be perceived that Dr. Cunningham’s book is one of exceptional interest 
and usefulness. It cannot be too highly praised. It is characteri ed by research 
and thought; by a remarkable power of marshalling the varied facts in the 
vast field which has been traversed, and by singular clearness and felicity of 
expression.”— Scotsman, 


An ATLAS of COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPRY, to Illustrate 
Dr. Mill’s Elementary Commercial Geography. By J. G- 
BarTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. With an Introduction by Dr. H. R. 
Miuu. Royal 4to, 3s. 

“ The Atlas is, so far as we know, the first work of its kind devoted entirely 
to a subject which is becoming very much to the front. The myps are very taste- 
fully executed and the general physical aspects of the regions dealt with are well 
brought out.”—Times, 

An ELEMENTARY TREATISE on QUATERNIONS. 
By P. G. Tarr, M.A. Demy 8vo, Third Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged, 18s. 


SOPHOCLES.—The PLAYS and FRAGMENTS. With 
Critical Notes, Commentary, and Translation in English Prose 
by R. C. Jess, Litt.D., LL.D., Regius Professor of Greek in 
the University of Cambridge. 


SECOND EDITION, NOW READY. 
Part II.-OEDIPUS COLONEUS. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


Part T.—OEDIPUS LYRANNUS. Demy 8vo, Second 
Edition, 12s. 6€. 
Part III.—ANTIGONE. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. New Edition. 
[ Preparing. 

Part IV.—_PHILOCTETES. [In the press. 

DEMOSTHENES.—LEPTINES. Edited by J. E. Sandys, 
Litt.D., Public Orator in the University of Cambridge. Demy 
8vo. [Nearly ready. 

The GOSPEL H{(STORY of OUR LORD JESUS CHRIST 
in the LANGUAGE of the REVISED VERSION. Arranged 
in a Connected Narrative, especially for the Use of Teachers 
and Preachers. By Rev. C.C. James, M.A., Rector of Wortham, 
Suffolk, formerly Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

CHRIST the LIFE of MEN. The Hulsean Lectures for 
1888. By the Rev. H. M. Steruenson, M.A., Vicar of Bourn, 
Cambs., late Head-Master of St. Peter’s School, York, formerly 
Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

[Now ready. 





PITT PRESS MATHEMATICAL SERIES. 
EUCLID’S ELEMENTS of GEOMETRY. Books I. and II. 
Edited by H. M. Taytor, M.A., Fellow and formerly Tutor 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. 1s. 6d. 


PITT PRESS SERIES. 
HOMER.—ODYSSEY. Book XXI. With Introduction, 
Notes, and Appendices by G. M. Epwarps, M.A. 2s. 
LIVY.—Book IV. With Introduction and Notes by 
H. M. StepHenson, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
LIVY.—Book V. With Notes and Introduction by L. 
Wurstey, M.A. 2s. 6d. [ Shortly. 
PLUTARCH.—LIFE of TIMOLEON. With Introduction, 
Notes, and Lexicon by Rev. H. A. Hotpren, M.A., LL.D. 6s. 
EURIPIDES.—IPHIGENEIA in AULIS. By C. E. 8. 
Heapiam, B.A. 2s. 6d. 
MOLIERE.—Les PRECIEUSES RIDICULES. With Intro- 
duction and Notes by E. G. W. Braunnottz, M.A., Ph.D. 2s. 
RACINE.—Les PLAIDEURS. With Introduction and 
Notes by E. G. W. Braunuo.itz, M.A., Ph.D. 2s. 
SCHILLER.—WILHELM TELL. Edited, with Introduc- 
tion and Notes, by Kart Hermann Brevt, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
BRITISH INDIA, A SHORT HISTORY of. (Uniform 
with Dr, Mill’s “ Elementary Commercial Geography.”) By 
Rev. E. 8. Cantos, M.A., late Head-Master of Exeter Grammar 
School. With a Map, 1s. 


THE SMALLER CAMBRIDGE BIBLE FOR SCHOOLS. 

The FIRST and SECOND BOOKS of SAMUEL. By the Rev. 
Professor Kirkpatrick, B.D. With Maps, 1s. each. 

The GOSPEL according toST. MATTHEW. By the Rev. 
A. Carr, M.A. With Map, 1s. 

The GOSPEL according to ST. MARK. By the Rev. G. F. 
Macriear, D.D. With Map, ls. 

The GOSPEL according to ST. LUKE. By Archdeacon 
Farrar, D.D. With Map, 1s. 

Complete Catalogues on application. 


London: C. J. CLAY and SONS, 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS WAREHOUSE, AVE MARIA LANE, 
Glasgow: 263 ABGYLE STREET, 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO’S 
LIST. 


3 vols. 8vo, 42s. each. Vol. I. now ready. 


A DICTIONARY of APPLIED CHEMISTRY. 


By T. E. Tuorre, B.Sc. (Vict.), Ph.D., F.R.S., Treas. C.S., Professor of 
Chemistry in the Normal School of Science and Royal School of Mines, 
South Kensington. Assisted by Eminent Contribators. 
‘* Indispensable alike to the man of science and to the manufacturer.’’—Sté, 
James’s Gazette. 
**We are much pleased with the work...... Descriptions of processes are brought 
down to as recent a date as it is well-nigh possible to achieve...... Will form a 
handy book of reference for years to come.”"— Ciemical Trade Journal, 


JESUS the MESSIAH. Being an Abridged 
Edition of ‘‘ The Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah.”” By the Rev. ALFRED 


EpERSHEIM, D.D. With a Prefac: by the Rev. W. Sanpay, D.D., Ireland 
Professor of Exegesis at Oxford. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 73. 6d. 


NEW EDITION OF MACAULAY’S ESSAYS. 


LORD MACAULAY’S CRITICAL and HIS- 
TORICAL ESSAYS. Trevelyan Edition, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 93. 
*,* This Edition is issued in response to the demand for a Cheap Editiuon 
of the Essays in large tyve. 
By 


The SKIPPER in ARCTIC SEAS. 


Watrer J. CLUTTERBUCK, Joint-Author of ‘‘ Three in Norway” and ‘* B.C, 
1887.” With Map and 389 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
** As jolly and rollicking a narrative of a sporting expedition in unaccustomed 
fatitudes as cou!d well be desired.” —Scoltish Leader. 


The ELEMENTS of LABORATORY WORK. 


A Course of Natural Science for Schools. By A. G. Earn, M.A., F.C.S., late 
Scholar of Christ College, Cambridge ; Science Master at Tonbridge School, 
Crown 8vo, 4s. 61, 


CARTHAGE and the CARTHAGINIANS. 


By R. Boswortu Smiru, M.A., Assistant-Master of Harrow School. With 
Illustrations, Maps, and Plans. Third and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 


The STORY of CREATION: a Plain 


Account of Evolution. By Epwarp CLopp, Author of “ The Childhood of 
the World,” &c, Fifth and Sixth Thousand, with 77 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, 


MICAH CLARKE: his Statement as made 


to his Three Grandchildren, Joseph, Gervas, and Reuben, during the Hard 
Winter of 1734. By A. Conan Dorie. With Frontispiece and Vignette, 
crown 8vo, 3s. 64. 

“© This is, from every point of view, one of the most admirable and interesting 
historical tales written in our generation. The action never drags and is never 
hurried ; the local colour is excellent, without being obtrusive ; and the great 
laws of artistic proportion are never lost sight of.’—Academy. 


On the 24th inst., price Sixpence. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE, MARCH. 


ConTENTS. 
VirGcinie: A TALE or ONE Hunprep YeEars Aao. 
Chaps, 12-18, 

A Lay or Lonpon Town. By Emily H. Hickey. 
CunriosiTIES OF ScuooL-Bor Wit. By Henry J. Barker. 
Cap pv’AnTIBES. By Grant Allen. 

Rizzio TO Mary Stuart. By Walter Herries Pollock. 
Tue Goop LittLy Girt. By F. Anstey. 
How we Fai.ep 10 Get TO St. Kiipa, 
AT THE SIGN OF THE Suir. 


By Val Prinsep, A.R.A. 


By Horace Hutchinson, 
By Andrew Lang. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 


MORLEY’S UNIVERSAL LIBRARY. 


In cloth, cut or uncut edges, 1s. each; parchment back, gilt tops, uncut 
edges, 1s, 6d. exch. 
“* Marvel of clear type and general neatness,’’—Daily Telegraph, 
HERRICK’S HESPERIDES. 


COLERIDGE’S TABLE-TALK: WITH 
ANCIENT MARINER and CHRISTABEL. 


BOCCACCIO’S DECAMERON. 

STERNE’S TRISTRAM SHANDY. 

HOMER’S ILIAD. Translated by George Chapman. 
MEDIZAVAL TALES. 


JOHNSON’S RASSELAS; and VOLTAIRE'S 
CANDIDE. 


PLAYS and POEMS by BEN JONSON. 
HOBBES’S LEVIATHAN. 
BUTLER’S HUDIBRAS. 


IDEAL COMMONWEALTHS: MORE’S UTOPIA; 
BACON’S NEW ATLANTIS; and CAMPANELLA’S 
CITY of the SUN. 


CAVENDISH’S LIFE of WOLSEY. 
A List of the other Fifty-one Volumes of this Livrary may be had on application. 





the 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, Limited, Broadway, Ludgate Hiil. 








DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION, TO SIR ANDREW CLARK, BART., 
President of the Royal College of Physicians, 
SECOND EDITION, 70 pp., crown 8vo, cloth, 103. 6d. 


SUGGESTIONS TO MOTHERS ON THE MANAGEMENT 


OF THEIR CHILDREN. 
By A MOTHER. 
Revised throughout by a Physician, 
London: J. and A. CHURCHILL, 11 New Burlington Strect. 





SMITH, ELDER, & CO’S NEW BOOKS 


On February 26th will be published a CHEAP POPULAR EDITION 
Crown 8vo, bound in limp cloth, price 2s, 6d., ‘i 


ROBERT ELSMERE 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE POCKET EDITION 
OF MRS. GASKELL’S WORKS. 
On February 26th, bound in cloth, with cut or uncut edges, price Is, 6a. 
Vol. VI., RUTH, and other Tales, 
*,* This Edition will be completed in Eight Monthly Volumes, 


On February 26tb, small crown 8vo, 5: with a Portrait of Mrs, Browning, 
engraved from a Portrait by Field Talfourd, in the National Portrait Gallery, | 
VOLUME V. OF THE 


NEW EDITION OF THE POETICAL WORKS OF 
ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 


*,* This Edition will be completed in Six Monthly Volumes, 


CHARLES FRANKLYN, of the Camel 


Corps. By HasmBis. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


** A thoroughly readable and entertaining story. Its characters are sketched 
with a masterly touch, and it is fall of life, movement, aud verve.”—Glasgow 
Herald. 


On February 26th, 63. (New Series), No. 81, 

The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for MARCH, 
containing :—“ The BURNT MILLION,” by JAMES PAYN, 
Author of ‘‘ By Proxy,” Sc. Chaps, 3437.—‘ A SLAVE-DEALER 
of 1690."— MOUNTAIN STUMPS.”—“ FRENCH-ENGLISH." 
—“ST. GEORGE and the DRAGON.”—"The ’BUS,” and 
“ SEFTON’S SERVANT.” 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





WARD AND DOWNEY’S 
NEW LIST. 


"TWixXT OLD TIMES and NEW: 


the 
Rem '‘niscences of the BARON DE Matortie. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
{Just ready. 


An ARTIST’S TOUR in NORTH and 


CENTRAL AMERICA, and in the SANDWICH ISLANDS. By B, Kroura, 
Royal 8vo, with 36 Whole-Page Illustrations by the Author, 21s. 








The LOVES and MARRIAGES of SOME 


EMINENT PERSONS. By F. T. Tu1se,ton-Dryer. 2 vols, demy 8vo, 253. 


ANCIENT CURES, CHARMS, and USAGES 


of IRELAND. By Lady Witpe, Author of “ Ancient Legends of Ireland.” 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 











NEW NOVELS, 


_ 


RUNNING DOUBLE: a Story of the Stable 


and the Stage. By Frank Hopson. 2 vols. [Just ready. 


The GOLD of OPHIR. By Elizabeth J. 


LysaGat, 3 vols. [Just ready. 


COSETTE. By Mrs. Macquoid. 2 vols. 
"MIDST SURREY HILLS: a Rural Story. 


By A. C. Beckxey. 3 vols. 


THE OTHER NEW NOVELS AT THE LIBRARIES ARE :— 
FOR ONE and the WORLD. By M. BetHam Epwarps, 2 vols—BROUGHTON. 
By A. 8. ArnoLp. 3 vols.—~OF HIGH DESCENT. By Grorar MANVILLE FENN. 
3 vols—BROWNIE’S PLOT. By Tuomas Coss. 2 vols—TWO PARDONS. 
By Henry Scorr Vince. 3 vols—IN BLACK and WHITE, By Percy HuvL- 
BURD. 3 vols.—SFORZA: a Story of Milan. By W. W. Astor. 63,—A RUINED 
RACE. By Mrs, Sigerson, 63.—The QUESTION of CAIN. By Mrs. CasHBL 
Hoey. 6s,—WHEAL CERTAINTY: a Cornish Story. By Joun T, CAHILL, 65. 
—The BEACHCOMBERS ; or, Slave-Trading under the Union Jack. 6s. 


12 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON’S LIST. 


NEW WORKS. 
The CORRESPONDENCE of the 


PRINCESS LIEVEN and EARL GREY. Translated and Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by Guy LE STRANGE, In 2 vols. demy S8vo, with 
Portraits, 30s. 

“The reader may abandon himself with unrestrained enjoyment to as 
delightful 2 revelation of human nature as drawers or boxes have ever afforded. 
Both the actors in this epistolatory drama have long been known to the world. 
Princess Li ven’s talents for political intrigue have been celebrated by a score of 

ns, ‘Charles, Farl Grey,’ as Macaulay says, has stood upon a little pinnacle 
of his own.”’—Speale. 7’. 


The LETTERS of MADAME DU 


NOYER. Written during the Reign of Loais the Fourteenth. Now First 
Translated from the Original by FLorENce Layarp. In 2 vols. demy 8yo, 


with Notes and Portraits, 30s. 


SARDINIA and the SARDES. By 


CuarLes Epwarpes, Author of ‘ Lett2rs from Crete.’’ In demy 8vo, Ms. 








NEW WORKS OF FICTION 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “UNDER A CHARM.” 


A HEAVY RECKONING. 
By E. WERNER, 


Author of “No Surrender,” &c. 
In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “AN UGLY DUCKLING.”’ 


BY WOMAN’S FAVOUR. 
By HENRY ERROLL, 


Author of ** The Academician,” &c. 
In 3 vols. crown 8yvo. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘‘ The PHANTOM FUTURE.” 


SUSPENSE. By H. S. Merriman, 


Author of ‘* Young Mistley,” &c. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
Now ready. 


STRANGE GODS. By Constance 


CorTERFLL, In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
“ A charming play of wit and humonr, a lively, fresh, and engaging style, and 
a sympathetic tone are the attractions of this novel.”— Illustrated London News. 
“A striking book, written throughout in a finished, easy style, which carries 
the reader pleasantly along and tells the story with much vivacity and brilliance.” 
—Guardian. 








TO BE OBTAINED AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 
Sale One Million Copies. 


MRS. HENRY WOOD'S NOVELS. 
New 3s. 6d. Edition. 


The following VOLUMES have already appeared in the NEW 
EDITION, in 'Three-and-Sixpenny form, in scarlet cloth (which 
commenced in January, 1888) :— 

East Lynne. (Two Hundred and Twenty-fifth Thousand.) 
The Channings. (Eightieth Thousand.) 

Mrs. Halliburton’s Troubles. (Fifty-cighth Thousand.) 
The Shadow of Ashlydyat. (Fiftieth Thousand.) 
Lord Oakburn’s Daughters. (Fortieth Edition.) 
Verner’s Pride. (Thirty-first Thousand.) 

Roland Yorke. (Sistieth Thousand.) 

Johnny Ludlow. (lst Series. Thirty-fifth Thousand.) 
Mildred Arkell. (Thirty-sixth Thousand.) 

St. Martin’s Eve. (Thirty-first Thousand.) 

Trevlyn Hold. (Thirtieth Thousand.) 

George Canterbury’s Will. (Thirty-fifth Thousand.) 
The Red Court Farm. (Thirty-second Thousand.) 
Within the Maze. (Thirty-first Thousand.) 

Elster’s Folly. (Thirtieth Thousand.) 

Lady Adelaide. (Twenty-fifth Thousand.) 

Oswald Cray. (Thirtieth Thousand.) 

Johnny Ludlow. (2nd Series. Twentieth Thousand.) 
Anne Hereford. (Twenty-ninth Thousand.) 

Dene Hollow. (Twenty-fifth Thousand.) 

Edina. (Twenty-fifth Thousand.) 

A Life’s Secret. (Thirtieth Thousand.) 

Court Netherleigh. (Eighteenth Thousand.) 

Lady Grace. (This Novel now appears for the first time in cheap form ) 
Bessy Rane. (Twenty-fifth Thousand.) 

Parkwater. (Twentieth Thousand.) 


The NEW ISSUE will be continued—a}Volume each month— 
in the following order :— 
Johnny Ludlow. (3rd Series.) 
The Unholy Wish, and the Foggy Night at Offord. 
Orville College, &c. 
The Master of Graylands. 
And the remaining Volumes at similar intervals. 
Each Volume is printed from new typ>, in crown 8vo size, and bound in scarlet 


ba ry lettered on the side, and will be sold separately. The published price 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Barlington Street. 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 





MACMILLAN AND CO/S_ LIST. 


Mr. Montagu Williams’s Reminiscences. 


LEAVES OF A LIFE: 


Being the Reminiscences of Montagu Williams, Q.0. 


2 vols. Svo, 30s. 





The Daily Til-graph says :—‘* These thoroughly entertaining volumes...... Mr. 
Montagu Williams has plenty to say, and knows how to say it.” 

The Observer says:—‘‘The volumes form an exceedingly readable résumé of 
nearly all the great causes cé/ébres enacted at the Old Bailey during the last 
quarter of acentury. Further, they are rich in anecdote and personal sketches 
of nearly all the eminent members of the Bench and Bar of that period.” 





A New Book by Sir Charles Dilke, Bart. 


PROBLEMS OF GREATER 
BRITAIN. 


By the Right Hon. Sir CHARLES DILKE, Bart. 
With Maps, 2 vols, Svo, 36s. 

The Saturday Revie o says:— We must be content in a final sentence to recom- 
mend Sir Charles Diike’s volumes, in which the impulse of an ardent patriotism 
and the conclusions of a sagacious statesmanship are as conspicuous as their great 
literary ability.” 

Truth says :—‘‘ The book is a veritable encyclopedia of the Empire, whilst the 
comments on the vast array of facts are solid and pregnant.” 


THE OXFORD MOVEMENT. 


WILLIAM GEORGE WARD, and the 
OXFORD MOVEMENT. By Witrrip Warp. New and Revised Edition, 
with Additions, 8vo, 14s. 

The Church Times says:—“ There is no distinct history of the Tractarian 
movement, but ‘ William George Ward, and the Oxford Movement’ gives the best 
picture of the chief events in its course.” 


By the Rev. Canon WESTCOTT, D.D., D.C.L. 


FROM STRENGTH to STRENGTH. Three 


Sermons on Stages in a Consecrated Life. In Memoriam—J. B. D. By 
Brooke Foss Westcott, D.D., D.C.L., Regius Professor of Divinity, Cam- 
bridge, Canon of Westminster, &c. Crown 8yo, 2s. 


The COMPOSITION of the FOUR GOSPELS, 


A Critical Inquiry. By the Rev. ArTHUR Wricut, M.A., Fellow and Tutor 
of Queen’s College, Cambridge. Crown 8yvo, 53. 





A NEW STORY by Mr. D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 


JOHN VALE’S GUARDIAN. By D. Christie 


Murray, Author of “Aunt Rachel,” “The Weaker Vessel,” &c. 3 vols. 
Crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. 


MRS. CRAIK’S NOVELS. 


Messrs. MACMILLAN and CO. beg to announce that they are about to publish 
a Three-and-Sixperny Edition of the Novels by the Author of “ John Halifax, 
Gentleman,” which are in their hands. The volumes will be uniform in style 
with the recently published Editions of Charles Kingsley, Miss Yonge, Thomas 
Hughes, and Marion Crawford. The first volume will be published on March Ist, 
and the Series continued Monthly in the following order :— 
Olive. Illustrated by G. Bowers. [Ready February 25th. 


The Ogilvies. Illustrated by J. McL. Ralston. (April. 
Agatha’s Husband. [Illustrated by Walter Crane. (May. 
The Head of the Family. Illustrated by Walter Cran>. [June. 
Two Marriages. [July. 
The Laurel Bush. [August 
My Mother and I. Illustrated by J. McL. Ralston. [September. 
Miss Tommy. Illustrated by F. Noel Paton. October. 


King Arthur: Not a Love Story. (November. 


The Sixpenny Edition of CHARLES 
KINGSLEY’S “‘ALTON LOCKE, Tailor 
and Poet,” zs now ready at all Booksellers’ 
and Newsagents’. 


MACMILLANS MAGAZINE. 


Price 1s. No. 365, MARCH, contains :— 
Krrsteen. By Mrs. Oliphant. Chaps. 25-27. 
. Twenty YEARS OF POLITICAL SaTiRE. By George Saintsbury. 
. FACTS FOR THE FABIAN SOCIALISTS, 
AUSTRALIA FROM ANOTHER PornT OF VIEW. 
Tue InLustrious Deap. By E, G. Howard. 
On THE NAMING OF NOVELS. 
Tue Courtine or Dinan SHapp. By Rudyard Kipling. 
. IN THE House. By “ A Spectator.” 


The Enolish Elustrated Magazine 


For MARCH, price 6d., by post 8d., contains :— 

1. Portrait oF A Lapy. After Paris Bordone. Frontispiece. 

2. A SUBMERGED VILLAGF. Grant Allen. Illustrated by W. Biscombe Gardner. 

3. Ruapy Unron Footpaty. H. Vassall, Hon. Treasurer of the Rugby Football 
Union. 

4, THe Forty Bringer. Arthur J. Knowles. 

5. THE OLD Brown Mare. W. F. Norris. 

6. Mipnieut. D. H. B. Roberts. 

7. Cats AnD Kittens. Mrs. J. K. Panton. LIilustrated by Lonis Wain. 

8. How To INCREASE THE hKEVENUF WiTHOUT TAXATION. William Gattie. 

9, CycLe or Six Love-Lyrics.—IV. “He Hears or HER DeaTH” Words 
by Joseph Bennett. Music by Hamish MacCunn. 

10, LisMorE, Adrian Stokes. With Illustrations by Marianne Stokes and the 
Writer. 

11, Marcu. A Design. Heywood Sumner. 

12, THE Rina or Amasis., Chaps. 7-8. Continued.) The Earl of Lytton. 








. 
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MACMILLAN and CO., London. 
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KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, 


TRUBNER, & COS LIST 








Demy 8vo, 143. 


LIFE of WILLIAM ELLIS, Founder of the 


Birkbeck Schools. Withsome Account of his Writings and of his Labours 
tor the Improvement and Extension of Education. By E. KELL Burt. 
With Portrait. 
“‘ The career of an ardent educational reformer, whoze labours in the cause of 
popular education date from the very com t of t.”°"— 
Saturday Review. 





e@ mo 


Crown 8vo, 6s., bound in buckram. 


RUPERT of the RHINE: a Biographical 


Sketch of the Life of Prince Rupert, Prince Pa'atine of the Rhine, Duke of 
Cumberland, &. By Lord RonaLtp GoweER. With 3 Portraits, 


Demy 8vo, 10s. 


The GIFT of D. D. HOME. By Madame 


Dunewas Home. 
Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


D. D. HOME: his Life and Mission. 


Madame Dunetas Home. With Portrait. 
Demy 8vo, with 12 Plates, 53. 


In TENNYSON-LAND: being a Brief 


Account of the Home and Early Surroundings of the Poet Laureate, and an 
Attempt to Identify the Scenes and Trace the Influences of Lincolnshire in 
his Works. By Jon Cumina WALTERS. 


By 


Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


The MODERN NOVELISTS of RUSSIA. 
tee Epwarp Turner, English Lector in the University of &t. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A CENTURY of AMERICAN LITERATURE: 


Benjamin Franklin to James Russell Lowell. Selections from a Hundred 
Authors, Chosen and Arranged by HUNTINGTON SMITH. 


With Illustrations, 8vo, 7s. 6d, 

STRANGE TRUE STORIES of LOUISIANA. 

By GrorGeE W. CaBLe. 

“Probably the best living writer of dialect stories......a volume which will not 
diminish his fame.”’"—Saturday Review. 
NEW and CHEAPER EDITION. 

The WING of AZRAEL. By Mona Caird. 

Crown 8vo, 6s, 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A SYDNEY SOVEREIGN; and other Tales. 


By ‘* Tasma.” 
Crown 8vo, 6s, 


STEADFAST: the Story of a Saint and a 


Sinner. By R. T. Cooke. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


The APOTHECARY’S DAUGHTERS. 


HENRIK PoNnTOPIDDAN. Translated by G. NIELSEN. 


By 


Elzevir 8vo, 5s. 


A NEW PILGRIMAGE; and other Poems. 
By WILFRID £cAWEN BLUNT. 


“Not a little admirable verse.’’—Spectator. 
“‘ Noticeable for a preface in which he explains his views upon the sonnet and 
its capacity as a form.” —Morning Post. 


By MAXWELL GRAY. 


WESTMINSTER CHIMES; and other 


Poems. By the Author of ‘‘ The Silence of Dean Maitland,’ &. Small 
crown 8yo, 5s. 


By the AUTHOR cf ‘‘ The DISCIPLES.” 


BALLADS of the NORTH; and other Poems. 


By H. E. Hamitton Kine. Crown 8vo, 5s, 
“‘ The writer’s power of impressing us with the actuality of what she intends 
us to realise is exceptional bined breadth of design, depth of insight, and 
beauty of detail.’’—Academy. 





Crown 8vo, 4s. 


A LEGEND of the MIDDLE AGES; 


other Songs of the Past and Present. By JoHNn Copp. 


and 


Small crown 8vo, 6s. 


CAUSE. By Michael Doyle. 


THE LOTOS SERIES. 


Post 8vo, cloth gilt, or half-parchment, each 3s. 6d. Large-Paper Edition, 
numbered, price 12s, 6d. to Subscribers, 


The MARVELLOUS ADVENTURES and 


RARE CONCEITS of MASTER TYLL OWLGLASS. Newly Oollected, 
Chronicled, and set forth in our English Tongue by Kennetu R. H, Mac- 
KENZIE, Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries. And Adorned with many most 
Diverting and Cunning Devices by Alfred Crowquill. 
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